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THE SWAN PLAYHOUSE, BANKSIDE, 
CIRCA 1596, 

A pamphlet of eighty pages upon Shakespearean 
studies has been published thisyear at Bremen, and a 
copy, in German by Dr. Gaedertz, is now before 
me, with a MS. translation. Eighteen pages refer 
to the Swan on the Bankside, and are illustrated 
with a contemporary picture of the interior. Prima 
facie, this is a most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the stage in the time of Shakespeare. 
Before, however, it can attain a ready and com- 

lete acceptance there are some difficulties to be 

, which I hope a little discussion may modify 
or clear away ; and as Shakespeareans of note are 
contributors to ‘N. & Q,’ no more fitting medium 
ean, I think, be found for this friendly passage of 
arms. I did myself publish in Walford’s Anti- 
quarian (1885) a brief account of all that I knew 
concerning the Swan, and Mr. Archer has but now 
given us an excellent paper in the Universal Re- 
view of June last, ‘A Sixteenth Century Play- 
house.’ As to this pamphlet by Dr. Gaedertz, it 
is founded on observations and an illustration of 
the interior of the Swan by a contemporary Ger- 
man visitor in London about 1596—at all events, 
about the end of the sixteenth century. This 
visitor was Johannes de Witt. His papers were 
known to his friend A. van Buchell, and to some 


extent copied by him, for it appears we have not the 
originals, Possibly Dr. Gaedertz may be able to 
find us the date when these copies of Van Buchell’s 
were received at the University of Utrecht. To 
make the matter clear, I note special from 
the original in Dr. Gaedertz’s pamphlet :— 

“There are in London four theatres, of beau 
worth seeing, which bear different names accord- 
ing to the different signs.” “The two most dis- 
tinguished are those lying on the other side of 
Thames toward the south”—“the Rose and the 
Swan.” “There is a fifth intended for the baiting 
of wild beasts.” “Of all theatres, however, the 
principal and the most roomy is that called by the 
people the Swan Theatre, which holds 3,000 men 
in the seats, is built of flint stone heaped together, 
supported on wooden columns coloured to resemble 
marble,” 

Exterior views we have in plenty, the best in 
Visscher’s plan, 1616,* in the British Museum. 
Dr. Gaedertz gives (copied from A. van Buchell’s 
copy of De Witt) a very pictorial interior of the 
Swan. We are not, as the doctor seems to think, 
without views of interiors before the Red Bull in 
1672, such as they are. There is the engraved 
title-page (‘ Roxalana,’ 1632), a stage railed, cur- 
tains, three acting figures, an audience in the pit, 
boxes above and behind the stage. ‘ Messalina’ 
(1640) shows faintly nearly the same.t 

Dr. Gaedertz quotes Collier several times. Un- 
happily we in England are not able to rely upon 
him as an authority in Shakespearean matters unless 
he is corroborated and his quoted authorities veri- 
fied. In the very matters referred to, of the vig- 
nettes of the playhouses on his title-pages, there is 
doubt. I am told that one at least is substituted 
for another. I should be pleased to see the pic- 
ture of London in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire, in which the views are said to be. 
They, like much else, need verification. 

‘*A fifth intended for the baiting of beasts.” 
There was not one, but many, all over the Bank- 
side, and of good size. John Taylor, et. seventy- 
seven, giving evidence in 1620, saith, he remem- 
bereth the game of bear baiting in four several 
places: Mason Stairs; near the Pike Gardens [the 
two shown in Aggas, I believe]; the Bear Garden 
by the river, removed and succeeded by the Hope 
in 1613. The Hope and its model, the Swan, 
were supplied with movable stages, implying 
adaptation for stage plays as well as for bears 
and bulls. The statement that the materials used 
in the construction were mainly of flint stone 
heaped together forms one great difficulty. Malone 
tells us that when Hentzner wrote (1598) all the 
theatres were composed of wood. The accounts in 


* This has been bexutifully and accurately reproduced 
by the Topographical Society of London, 
+ Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s collections. 
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Henslowe’s ‘Diary’ (p. 10, et seq.), “laid out about 
my playhouse” (no doubt the Rose) in 1592, com- 
prise nothing but carpenters’ work. But the 
contract with Gilbert Katherens in 1613 for the 
Hope has to do specially with the Swan, in like 
manner as the Fortune with the Globe.* The 
Hope was to be a place fit for players as well as for 
baiting bulls, to have a tyre-house, and a frame fit 
to bear a stage, which might be taken and carried 
away ; to be built of such large compass in form, 
wideness, and height as the playhouse called the 
Swap, in the liberty of Paris Garden, in St. 
Saviour’s; to have two staircases without and 
adjoining, as the Swan; the “heavens” over the 
stage borne without posts or supporters fixed or set 
on said stage ; two boxes, the lowermost story fit 
for gentlemen to sit in, with partitions between, as 
at the Swan; tiles for roof, lime lears, sand, bricks, 
tiles, laths, nails, workmanship, and other things 
necessary for the finishing in such form and fashion 
as the playhouse called the Swan. The foundation 
was to be of brick, twelve inches above the ground. 
Stone or concrete is not in any shape referred to in 
the contract. 

Dimensions given by Dr. Gaedertz are noted as 
for holding 3,000 men in the seats, implying a 
larger theatre than any we can conceive of from 
the ideas we have of playhouses in Elizabethan 
days. Apropos of this, the Bear Garden, close at 
hand, that fell in 1580, a place specially calculated 
for numbers, held when it was full, on a gala Sun- 
day, about a thousand people. 

As to the date of eo Swan, in 1594 
the Lord Mayor writes to the Lord High Treasurer 
that Francis Langley, one of the alnagers, intends 
to erect a new stage or theatre on the Bandside, 
and he prays prevention. 1595, another letter to 
the same effect. But Langley, with his private 
influence and his intimate connexion with Alleyn 
and Henslowe, was not to be snuffed out in that 
way, so sooner or later he gets his playhouse built, 
but, as I think from the evidence, clearly not yet. 
Langley in 1596 bas possession of much land about. 
Mayster Pope (Shakespearean actor) has four new- 
built houses on Mayster Langley’s ground. 1589 
to 1602, Langley is lord of the manor of Paris 
Garden; and Langley’s Rents, places so called, 
are considerable, many occupied by well-known 
Shakespearean actors, and other like noted person- 


ages. 
Still concerned with Langley, the owner of the 
Swan, as we shall see. February 21, 1598, Mr. 
Langley’s new buildings are, by order of St. 
Saviour’s vestry, to be viewed. April and May, 
1598, the vestry again order the buildings to be 
viewed ; Langley, Henslowe, and Meade to be 
moved for money for the poor “in regarde of 


* Halliwell-Philli ‘Outlines,’ vol, i. p, 278, et seg. 
sixth edition. PPS, P 


theire playe houses.” Meres, in his ‘ Palladis 
Tamia, which was published in 1598, notices g 
literary contest at the Swan; this appears to be the 
first mention of the house. 1600: We first know 
that “the Swann in Old Paris Garden is Francis 
Langley’s House,” and that it is “now used, re- 
commended by the French king, and under the 
patronage of the Court by one Peter Bromville for 
exhibiting feats of activities.” 

We do not, as in the case of the other theatres, 
find —_ notices of plays acted here. All I can 
trace without deeper search, although there must 
be many, are: 1602, Ben Jonson in ‘ Zulziman’; 
1603, Vennor in ‘England’s Joy’; 1611, “Last 
new play at the Swan,” where a knight is robbed 
of his angels ; (qy. as to date?) ‘The Chaste Maid 
of Cheapside’; 1623, Italian motions exhibited 
and prize-fights, noted by Malone; 1627, “The 
old playhouse” figures in a plan of the manor of 
Paris Garden. All along many players live about 
this playhouse (their names are in the sacramental 
token-books), evidently respected and well-to-do 

ple. 1629, we have Copthall, near the play- 
ouse. 1632, the Lady of the Leaguer can almost 
“shake hands with the playhouse, which, like a 
dying swanne, hangs her head and sings her own 
dirge.” It is near its end, and is in 1633 probably 
gone. This short history of a short-lived playhouse 
does not imply a oe of solid stone, nor one 
of great size and great grandeur, holding 3,000 
men seated, nor is it likely to have been built 
until 1597 or 1598. The account of De Witt, 
handed down by Van Buchel], and commented on 
by Dr. Gaedertz, may, however, in some respects, 
be possibly nearer the truth than appears. a 
a little friendly discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ may yi 
some useful knowledge which at present we have 
not. I reserve some matters for further illustra- 
tion, to be produced if need be and the Editor of 
‘N. & Q.’ can spare room for me. 
Renpxe. 


BICENTENARY OF CARTWRIGHT COLLECTION 
AT DULWICH GALLERY. 

It is recorded in the College Audit Book, under 
date September 4, 1688, in the statement of account 
of “ John Alleyn, Warden of Dulwich College, as 
administrator of Mr. Cartwright,” that 
“William Cartwright, Gent., deceased, by his Will in 
writing in or about Dec" 1686 (not naming any Exors.), 
gave unto this Colledge his bookes and pictures, two 
silver Tankards, damask lynnen, an Indian quilt, and @ 
Turkie Carpet, together with 400/, in money as a legacie 
for the s* Colledge, and soone after dyed, leaving the said 
legacy and all hee had besides in the possession of his 


servants Francis Johnson and his wife. That on or 
about the 14 of January following, by Commission or 
direction from the Prerogative Court, all the goods of 
the s* Mr. Cartwright which his said servants would 
produce (besides 390 peeces of broad old | were in- 
ventoried, appraized, and vallued at 94/, lds. 
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the 1" of Feb. following the said Warden with great diffi- 
culty got into possession of all the goods that were soe 
appraized, except such goods as are menconed at the 
latter end of the inventory exhibited by him into the Pre- 
rogative Court, vallued by two of the s* Appraysors (as 
appears under their hands who came to view what was 
wanting) at 29/. 10s., wh the s* servants with their con- 
federates have carry’d away, together with the s* 390 
peeces of broad old gold,” 

The warden adds that he 
“dischargeth himself of all the Books, Pictures, damatk 
Lynven, and Indian Quilt, being all the specifick Legacy 
(left by Mr. Cartwright menconed on the other side) 
which came to the said Warden’s hands, by bringing 
them in and delivering them to and for the use of the s* 
Colledge about a yeare since, which s* Bookes and Pic- 
tures, &c., according to the valluacon of the Appraysors, 
are to bee charged at noe more than Forty and fower 
pounds and twelve shillings,” 

In the “joint and severall answers of Francis 
Johnson and Jane his wife, Defendants to the Bill 
of Complaint of Dulwich College,” which is pre- 
served among the college MSS., the Johnsons ac- 
knowledge the appropriation of the property, 
including “ several small pictures, which were sold 
for 15s.”; but they plead a set-off on account of 
various sums due to them for maintenance for 
foneral expenses and for debts of their master 
paid by them. Appended to this document is an 
inventory of alleged on the part of the 
college to have been detained by the defendants, 
amongst which are stated to have been “ Pictures 
wanting taken out of the Closet forty and six halfe 
the things out of the blew damaske box and a large 
Turkey carpet, 6/. 5s.” There is a note to this 
entry as follows: “These goods were appraysed 
only at 6/. 5s., but worth much more.” 

In the same list of things wanting is the item 
“Severall dyamond Rings of about 1001. vallue.” 
There is an entry dated so late as March 4, 1711/12, 
from which it appears that some of these rings were 
afterwards recovered :— 

“Memorand. that the Warden of this Colledge hath 
now rec‘ of the Master [John Alleyn, who was Warden 
in 1688] two small Diamond rings, part of the Estate of 
Mr. Cartwright, deceased, a Benefaction to this place, 
which Rings are to be sold to the best advantage, and 
the money to be applyed for the use of the s* Colledge in 
setting up such figures as were formerly over the porch, 
but to be of copper instead of stone,” 

_ Of Cartwright’s pictures an imperfect catalogue, 
in the handwriting of William Cartwright, is still 
preserved. It is illiterate, and often inaccurate, 
but its quaint descriptions, with the marginal 
notes stating the prices paid for the pictures, and 
in many cases the names of the painters, are highly 
interesting. His collection seems at one time to 
have consisted of 239 pictures. Of these, however, 
some (as appears from notes in the catalogue) were 

ven away by Cartwright during his lifetime, some 
forty-six, as alleged by the college) were appro- 
priated by Cartwright’s servants after his death, 
and a few were probably destroyed on account of 


their grossness, or have been lost through decay 
or neglect in past years. See ‘Catalogue of the 
Cartwright Collection” by John C. L. Sparkes, 
principal of the National Art Training School at 
South Kensington. Watrer Lovett. 


‘Tue Mopisu Covrte.’—In Genest and in the 
‘Biographia Dramatica’ the authorship of this 
play is assigned to Charles Bodens, usually known 
as Captain Bodens. I possess an interleaved copy 
of Victor’s ‘History of the Theatres of London 
and Dublin,’ with MS. notes, which are said to be 
by the author. One of these notes (vol. ii. p. 113), 
& propos to this play, is as follows :— 

“This Comedy was written by the Reverend Mr. 
Miller, the Author of several other Theatrical pieces, all 
of which were unsuccessful, and yet in all these appeared 
marks of Genius. His first Comedy, ‘The Hamours of 
Oxford,’ was violently opposed by all the Oxonians; and 
when the wound is given, like the stricken Deer, it is 
generally incurable. This fatal Truth induced Miller, 
who had a Family and was very poor, to enter into 
Treaty with Capt® Bodens, who had interest with the 
Managers, to get the Comedy accepted as his own, as 
well as at Court to get it supported—and Miller was to 
have an hundred pounds if the Play was perform'd three 
Nights. Captain Bodens brought a great number of 
Lords and Ladies to the 3 or 4 last Rehearsals, and on 
the first day of performance the late Duke of Richmond 
gave a public Dinner at the Bedford head Tavern and 
His Grace of Montagu at the Rose—and both Companies, 
consisting of near an hundred each, were let privately 
into the Theatre before the Doors were open’d; These 
proceedings exasperated the Public (particularly the 
young Templars) to that degree, that they soon began to 
show their resentment. The Conflict was great—but 
the partial Friends to the Comedy, soon made their 
hands sore, and grew tired with Clapping; and before 
the last Act, gave it up to their opponents ; when nothing 
but the Interest the reputed Author had with the per- 
formers, could incline them to persist in going on to the 
End—which they did through almost perpetual Hissings. 
This was a fortunate circumstance for the Captain, and 
poor Miller, as the Author, got his third Night which 
was Commanded by the Prince of Wales, and the vast 
appearance of Ladies on the Stage, as well as Pit & 
Boxes, most of whom gave Guineas for their Tickets, 
made the Receipt, and the Bookseller's Money for the 
Copy, worth five hundred pounds. On the next Night 
(which was to the 4» performance for the House) a 
number of young Men rose up in the pit, at the — 
the Curtain, and would not let Mr. Wilks (who open 
the Comedy) speak one word—but insisted on his going 
off and dropping the Curtain—and that Night there was 
no Play.” 

According to the Gentleman’s Magazine the 
play was “touched up by Cibber.” It was pro- 
duced January 18, 1732, with an epilogue by 
Fielding. Whether accurate or not, this note is 
worthy of preservation. Much curious and un- 
recorded information, principally as to the fate of 
plays, is for the first time, as I believe, supplied. 

Urpay. 


Coat.—I heard the following story a few days 
ago. The source from which I have it is trust- 
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worthy. Old W—— S&—, of Ashby, hear 
Brigg, would, if alive, be now more than a hun- 
dred years of age. He told my informant that about 
a hundred and twenty years ago coals, though not 
unknown, were a luxury hardly ever used in the 
village of Messingham and the neighbouring 
“towns.” On one occasion a very severe winter 
occurred, and the river Trent between the hamlets 
of East and West Batterwick became covered by 
a sheet of ice so thick that carts and waggons could 
safely pass over. Mr. Raven, the principal farmer 
in Messingham, took advantege of this circum- 
stance to send his teams to the nearest South 
Yorkshire coal-pit for a supply of coals. When 
the waggons arrived at Messingham all the inhabit- 
ants that were not infants or bedridden flocked to 
see the sight. As Mr. Raven made some small 
presents of the precious combustible, he was highly 
popular, but the people remarked that it was “a 
straange pity to see good coils used e’ this how, 
for if rich men led ’em away e’ big lots like this, 
all th’ coils e’ Yerksheer wo’d be bont up in a year 
or two, and then what ivver wo’d blacksmiths do?” 
From this we see that the scare of a coal famine is 
no new Epwarp Pgacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tae Lancasuine Diatecr. (See 7” 8. vi. 
153.)—The test Shibboleth of the dialect given by 
of “ th’ buckth (or bookth, accord- 
ing to Collier) o’ my neyve” is very well in its 
way, but it would be a pons asinorum easily sur- 
mounted. I will offer another. An intelligent 
stranger visiting East Lancashire is accosted by a 
stalwart collier hight Ned o’ Andrew’s, “ Aw say, 
mestur, con to’ tin tone ee?” If the reply is 
favourable, and the action suited to the word, he 
is welcomed as a man and a brother. If not, Ned 
shouts to his comrade, Jone o’ my Gronny’s, 
who is indulging in a quiet smoke, “ Hear to’, 
Jone, this felly’s noan o’ eawer mak, heave 
a brick at him.” Our Lancashire Doric be- 
comes less broad year by year, and very soon it 
“= fall into the narrow groove of conventional 


J. A. Picroy. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


Worsen.—This word was recently used by Mr. 
Gladstone, in words to this effect, “The case is 
considerably worsened.” This, if new, seems to be 
a useful coinage. H. A. W. 


suprosep Epitaph on Joun 
Comsr.—The collection of memorabilia which was 
written by John Aubrey (who became a fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1662) under the title of 
‘Lives of Eminent Men’ was not published until 
1813, having been kept in manuscript at the Ash- 
molean Museum from 1680 until that time. One 
of the “eminent men” referred to is “Mr. William 
Shakespear”; and I scarcely think Mr. Halliwell- 


Phillipps can have consulted it when he wrote his 
‘Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare,’ for in speak. 
ing of the famous mock epitaph on John Combe 
he argues that its first two lines are undoubted] 
spurious not only because they are omitted (do not 
exist) in the earliest discovered version of it, dated 
1630, but because 

“there is, moreover, no reason for believing that Combe 
was & usurious money-lender, ten per cent. being then 
the legal! and ordinary rate of interest. That rate wag 
not lowered until after the death of Shakespeare.” 

This latter argument, however, falls to the 
ground if the original version of these two lines is 
as given by Aubrey :— 

Ten in a hundred the Devill allowes, 

But Combes will have twelve, he sweares & vowes, 
For even at that time twelve per cent. was usurious 
interest, and the imputation of such an exaction 
would naturally bitterly offend Combe if he was in 
the habit of demanding the uttermost farthing 
allowed by the law, whilst priding himself on 
never attempting to go beyond it. 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


“MaTURE FIAS SENEX, SI DIU VELIS ESSE 
sENEX.”—I have, I think, lately seen in ‘N. & Q? 
an inquiry for an English sentence corresponding 
with the above proverb, but I cannot hit upon the 
reference. The Latin proverb occurs both in Poly- 
dore Vergil’s and Erasmus’s works on ‘‘ Adagia.” 
I extract the explanation from the former, as 
my attention has been drawn to this work by the 
article of Dr. Ferguson in the recent volume.of the 
Archeologia, vol. li. (ser. 2, vol. i. part i.), p. 107, 
1888 :— 

“Hoe adagium nos admonet, ut dum juvenes sumus, 
ea ipea que senem decent, tractemus, et quadam senili 
gravitate nos ipsos geramus insignes, ita enim diutius 
senes erimas. Sed quia non sua cuique xtati eo pacto 
officia redderentur, huic proverbio non plane apud Cicero- 
nem in ‘Senectute’ idem Cato assentitur, bisce verbis: 
‘Nec enim unquam sum assensus illi veteri Jaudatoque 
proverbio, quod monet, mature fieri cenem, si diu vel 
esse senex : ego vero me minus diu esse senem mallem, 
quam esse senem, antequam essem.”—Pol. Verg., ‘Adagio- 
rum Opus,’ p. 67, Basil., 1541. 

Ep. 


Lucay’s have just had occasion 
to read that very dull and insipid book the ‘ Phar- 
salia’ of Lucan. As time is valuable, I could not 
make index notes to the passages relating to folk- 
lore. I would, however, suggest that some of the 
workers for the Folk-lore Society should undertake 
that monotonous labour. The references should be 
to the books and lines in the original. I believe 
there is a translation by the late Mr. Riley in 
“ Bohn’s Classical Library.” If so, as it would be 
but little more trouble, it would be well to give 
references to this also. There are three or four 
earlier translations. The only one I have seen is 
that by Nicholas Rowe. Itis a huge folio, beauti- 


Roget 
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fully printed in 1718. The very little poetry that 
is to be found in the original has been carefully 
omitted from this dull and sleepy version. The 
notes at the end contain some fragments of folk- 
lore. AsTARTE. 


eae name of Francis Quarles, the 
author of the ‘Emblems,’ looks peculiar. In the 
—s as to the baronetcy of Barclay of 
ierston will be found the name of Pierre Phillippe 
yan Ufford, a functionary at the Hague in 1846. 
He was nephew of Angelique Quarles, the first 
wife of the Baron Charles Collot d’'Escury. The 
second wife was Clotilda Barclay, daughter of Sir 
Robert Barclay, Bart., a granddaughter of Tickell 
the poet, and goddaughter of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Hype Ciarke. 


Dean Swirt or Sr. Parrick’s.—The parish 
register of St. Andrew’s, Northborough, North- 
amptonshire, records the burial of “ Thomas Swift, 
brother to Dr. Jon. Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, December 3, 1737.” I shall be glad to 
know in what way he was connected with the 
parish or district. 

The early register (now lost) recorded the 
baptism of Calybute, son of Calybute Downing, 
October 27, 1605. I am disposed to think that 
this child subsequently became rector of Hackney, 
“called Peters the second,” and died in 1643. His 
father married, at Tinwell, Rutland, December 13, 
1604, Mrs. Elizabeth Morrison, relict of Edward 
Morysone (arms, Or, on a cross sable five fleurs de 
lis of the field), co. Lincoln, a and daughter of 
Robert Wingfield, of Upton. In this village lived 
Adam Cleypoole, who entered the family pedigree 
in the Northamptonshire Visitation of 1618-19, 
and whose wife Dorothy Wingfield was niece to 
William, Baron Barghley, and sister to Robert 
(afterwards knighted) Wingfield, to whom we are 
indebted for an account of the trial and execution 
of Mary Stuart. Justin Simpsov. 

Stamford. 


Brixe anp Taxe.—I have in my household 
several Irish people, and they all use bring where 
I use take. My little boy has caught the habit 
from his nurse, and says, “Father, are you goin 
to London? Will you bring me with you!” 
dare say this use of bring has before been noticed, 
but I never saw it in print until yesterday, when 
I was reading Mr. Oscar Wilde’s ‘The Happy 

ce.’ There are in this book two distinct ex- 
amples of it,one on p. 9. Mr. Wilde is an Irish- 
man. I use bring in connexion with motion towards 
myself, and take in connexion with motion from 
J. Spencer Curwey. 
orest Gate. 


Tae Harnaways or Loxtey, WARWICKSHIRE. 
—Lately, upon referring to certain original deposi- 


tions made in the time of James I., and relating to 
the customs of the manor of Loxley, near Stratford- 
on-Avon, I found some particulars connected with 
the Hathaways of that place, where they had long 
been resident. They ran thus :— 

“Margaret Mace, of Loxley, widow, did knowe that 
Anne Hathewaye, widdowe of Symon Hathewaye, who 
was this deponent’s father, did holde her widdowe’s 
estate in the coppihold tenement her father dyed seaced 
and possessed of.” 

“Margery Eaton, of Loxley, widdow, aged ffourscore 
yeares or ther abouts, sworne and examined...... she 
sayeth that the wife of one Mathewe Hathway, a cos- 
tomary tenn‘ of the man’ of Loxley, went away after his 
death, and did not enioy her widdowe’s éstate, by reason 
of a murther supposed to be comitted by her said hus- 
band, for w® fact she was soe [sore ?] ashamed, and for 
greif dep'ted from the same, and she lived widdow by 
the space of six yeares after.’ 

‘John Heathway, of Loxley, husband’, aged 
four score yeares, or thereabouts,” also makes his 
deposition, and testifies what he knows of the cus- 
tom of the manor in former years. 

Although the last-named deponent is termed a 
“husbandman,” it is not to assumed that he 
was a mere tiller of the soil or labourer. On the 
contrary, it appears from certain Chancery pro- 
ceedings of the year 1608 that he held lands at 
Loxley by copy of court roll, a tenure nearly equal 
in value to a freehold. 

The later proceedings were taken in 1613 (Shake- 
speare died in 1616), and followed upon a bill filed 
in Chancery to obtain a decision respecting a 
widow’s alleged interest in — lands. 

M. 


UNDERHILL. 
57, Hollydale Road, 8,E. 


Curavucer.—Prof. Skeat, to whom all students 
of Old English are much indebted, has un- 
earthed at the British Museum two short poems, 
which he very suggestively ascribes to Chaucer. 
One is called ‘The Balade of Compleint,’ in three 
stanzas, the last of which runs thus :— 

Beseching you in my most humble wyse 
Taccept in worth this litel pore dyte, 


I you beseche, myn hertes lady here, 
Sith I you serve and eo will yeer by yere, 

The reverend discoverer proposes to alter “here” 
in the penultimate line to “dear.” It seems 
plausible. I venture, however, to suggest that 
“here” is correct, meaning “hear,” 4. ¢., listen to 
my “litel pore dyte.” A. Hatt. 


EXecurion NEAR Paris 1n 1672.—Some little 
time ago I read in an old magazine that a certain 
Madame Gamp, condemned to death for the murder 
of a number of children (some sixty, I think), was 
executed near Paris on May 28, 1672, in the fol- 
lowing barbarous fashion. She was suspended in 
an iron cage, in which were sixteen wild cats, from 
a gibbet. Underneath the cage they lighted a 
large fire of wood. I wonder if this disgraceful 
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cruelty is a fact or not. It is quite worthy of the 
people who tolerated the governments that ordered 
the executions of Ravaillac and Damiens. 

H. Srongnewer Cooper. 
Port Victor, South Australia, 


Auuireratioy.—I do not know if any of your 
readers have noticed the very great skill in allitera- 
tion shown in the ‘ Rolliad.’ I venture, therefore, 
to draw attention to three instances. The first in- 
stance describes Lord Mulgrave :— 

Within bis lab’ring throat 
The shrill shriek struggles with the harsh hoarse note. 
The second deals with Bishop Pretyman, better 
known afterwards as Bishop Tomline :— 
Prim Preacher, Prince of Priests, and Prince's Priest, 
Pembroke's pale pride, in Pitt’s precordia plac’d ; 
Thy merits shall all fature ages scan, 
And Prince be lost in Parson Pretyman. 
The third runs thus :— 
All blend in gorgeous show, 
Tritons and tridents, turpentine, tar, tow. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Maurice Greent, Mus. Doc.—The remains of 
Dr. Maurice Greene, the composer of many well- 
known anthems, songs, &c., have, owing to the 
destruction of St. Olave’s Church, Old Jewry, in 
the City of London, been reinterred in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, of which he was for some years the 
organist. The following inscription has been 


added :— 
Here rest the remains 
of Dr Maurice Greene. 
Born 1695. Died Dect 34, 1755. 
Organist of this Cathedral 
1718 to 1755, removed 
from the Church of 8. Olave 
Jewry, on its demolition, 
and re-interred here 
on the 18 of May, 1888. 
Daniet Hipwet. 
34, Myddelton Square, W.C, 


Earty Paixtixe.—Hallam, on the authority of 
Chevillier, states “that in his ‘Stobsus,’ pub- 
lished in 1543, Gesner first printed Greek and 
Latin in double columns. He was followed by 
Turnebus, in an edition of Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics’ 
(Paris, 1555), and the practice became gradually 
general ” (Introd., chap. x., par. 22). I have in my 
—— an edition of Xenophon’s ‘ Works,’ small 
‘clio size, published “ Basilee, apud Nicolaym 
Brylingervm, Anno mpxty.,” which is printed in 
Greek and Latin in double columns. As this work 
was issued ten years before the Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics’ 
mentioned in the above extract, it would appear 
that at that period the practice of printing these 
double columns was more usual than he was led to 


J. F, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Peace or 1642.—Can any one tell me what i 
the peace of 1642, sae to in the following 
entry in the — register of a village in North- 
amptonshire /— 

“On the 7% September, 1642, there was a puis 
thankegiving authorised by publicke command of the 
King and both the Houses of Parliament for the Happy 
Union of both the Kingdoms of England and Scotland 
and the blessed Peace concluded betwixt them, weh 
thankegiving was solemnly p’formed throughout the 
whole kingdom, wch happy peace God long continue to 
us! and give us grace by our obedience and amendment 
of our sinful lives,” &c. 

L. J. 


(Does it refer to the understanding between the two 
nations after the battle of Newburn 


Earvpom or Carricx.—Can any of your learned 
readers inform me whether the title Earl of Carrick 
rightly belongs to the Marquises of Ormonde; 
also if there are any state papers or other official 
documents in which they are so styled amongst 
their other titles? OnzsIPHORUS, 


Lone Parwiament M.P.s.—I shall be greatly 
indebted for any assistance towards enabling me 
to ascertain what constituencies were represented 
by any of the undermentioned persons, who sat in 
the Long Parliament at some portion of its twenty 
years’ interrupted course. I append the autho- 
rities from whom the names are taken. 

Sir John Parker, Francis Glanville, Sir John 
Howell.—Included among the 429 Members of 
the House who took the Protestation, May 3, 
1641, and entered in the ‘Commons Journals.’ 
Obviously original members, elected in 1640. 

Sir P. Wentworth.—One of the fifty-seven 
“Straffordians” who voted against the bill of 
attainder of the Earl of Strafford, April 21, 1641. 
Sir Peter Wentworth, M.P. for Tamworth, to 
whom this seems to refer, was not elected before 
Dee. 18, 1641. 

“Mr. Perryn,” “Mr. Duns.”—Served on Com- 
mittee for Petitions, Dec., 1640. The latter pos- 
sibly should be read “ Downs.” The well-known 
Col. Downs, M.P. for Arundel, was not elected 
till December, 1641. 

Peter North.—One of the members who took 
the Covenant, me oe 22, 1643. Doubtless the 
“ Mr. North” secluded in December, 1648, and 
who, according to several of Prynne’s ‘ Lists of 
Excluded Members,’ was living in 1659. 

John Haidon, Robert Stanton, Alexander Pym, 
“ Mr. Stockfield.”"— All named in Prynne’s ‘ Li 
of Secluded Members, 1648 ; surviving in 1659, 
and appended to his ‘Conscientious, Serious, 
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Theological and Legal Queres.’ “ Mr. Stockfield” 


the Scottish prisoners for New England “be 


js probably an error for “ Thomas Stockdale,” M.P. — away forthwith, as their ship is ready”; 
an 


for Knaresborough, but ‘‘ Alexander Pym” could 
not represent Charles Pym, M.P. for Beeralston, 
who is included in the same list. 

J. Walshe.—Named by Prynne in his ‘ Grand 
Memorandum’ among the Rumpers who returned 
to Westminster in May, 1659. 

“Mr. Poynes.”—Named by Prynne, in his ‘ Se- 
cluded Members’ Case,’ among the Rumpers who 
signified their dis-assent to the vote of the House, 
Dee. 3, 1648. 

Col. Henry Markham, Mr. John Lassell.—Both 

t at the second Restoration of the Rump, 

24, 1659 (vide ‘Commons Journals’). Col. 
Markham afterwards represented Linlithgow, &c., 
in Cromwell’s Parliaments, but I have no record 
of his return to the Long Parliament. Unless 
John Lassell be a mistake for Francis Lascelles, 
MP. for Thirsk, both these members must have 
been returned at a very late date—possibly not 
long before the final dissolution. 

W. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Luper.—In a scrap-book, col- 
lected for the most part in the first quarter of this 
century, which belonged to the Rev. J. Wilson, 
D.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford, there 
are two heads, engraved in the stipple method, 
poms of natives of Australia or New Zealand, 

having names written beneath, the male being 
Abba Halle, the female Ludee. On the left 
shoulder of Abba Hulle is what may be a 
boomerang, and on the arms of Ludee are marks 
of tattooing. Are these heads taken from any book 
of voyages to the Antipodes; or are they plates of 
natives brought to England to be exhibited or for 
any other reason ? W. E. Buckuey. 


Witp.—Jonathan Wild’s house was in Ship 
Court, Old Bailey, but a view also exists (104, C. 
408) of a house in West Street, Holborn Bridge, 
that is called Jonathan Wild’s, opposite the thieves’ 
resort called the “ Red Lion Inn.” Is it possible 
that Ship Court at the back could have extended 
to West Street ; or are they two distinct houses ? 


C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Scots PRisoNERS sHIPPED TO THE COLONIES. 
—In the ‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series,’ there are many references to Scottish 
prisoners being sent to the colonies during the 
time of the Commonwealth. Thus, in the year 
1650, under date Sept. 12, there is a “ ition 
for 1,000 Scots prisoners to be sent to Bristol, 
whence they were to be shipped to New Eng- 


land”; on Sept. 19 there is an order to ship “900 
prisoners to Virginia, and 150 men for 
New England ”; on Oct. 23 there is an order that 


on Noy. 11 Sir Arthur Hesilrigge is authorized 
“to deliver 150 Scotch prisoners to Augustine 
Walker, master of the Unity, to be transported to 
New England.” 

The last entry is the most definite, as the name 
of the vessel is given in which the prisoners were 
to be shipped. I should like to know if the 
names of these 150 men can be ascertained, as 
they may have been the Scots referred to in the 
Rev. John Cotton’s letter to Cromwell, an extract 
from which was given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 8S. v. 196. 

Mackay. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


Biancne Amory.—“ Thackeray,” says Trollope 
({p. 109), “when he drew the portrait of Miss 
Amory must have had some special young lady in 
his mind.” Who was that special young lady ? 

ames D. Borver. 
Madison, Wie., U.S. 


Swiss Saints.—Who was St. Jodocus? Also 
information is asked about St. Idda (female saint), 
St. Ursus, and St. Verena, all connected with 
Switzerland. Who was St. Wivine, venerated at 
Brussels? His emblems are a horse, with borse- 
shoes and hammers. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


Damayt Famity.—Information is wanted as to 
the family of Thomas Damant, of Lammas Old 
Hall, Norfolk, who in 1711 married Alice San- 
croft, sister of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
What was the relationship between him and the 
ancient family of the same name whose tombs are 
shown at Ghent and Antwerp? The tradition is 
that a branch of this house escaped into England 
during Alva’s persecution. a 


OrrerTorY AnD CoLtectioy.—What is the 
difference between an offertory and a collection in 
church? I know, of course, how the two terms 
are respectively used ; but why the —_ ss ? 


Bruperry Wrs.—A few days ago, while staying 
at the house of a relation at Upper Thong, on the 
edge of the moor or moss between Meltham and 
Holm, I heard the flower of the heather spoken of 
as “bilberry wys.” What is the meaning of wys, 
which I spell phonetically? I shall be gratefal for 
little information. Hersert Harpy. 


Gray Famity.—Could any reader give informa- 
tion respecting an Edward Gray, who is supposed 
to have been born in Lincolnshire in 1673, and 
went to Boston, America, in 1686? He afterwards 
visited England, and was imprisoned on board a 
man-of-war, whence he was released through the in- 
fluence of the surgeon, who knew his family. He 
was a rope-maker by trade, became an opulent 
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merchant, and died in 1757. He married in 1699 
Susannah Harrison, by whom he had issue Hon. 
Harrison Gray, and secondly, Hannah Ellis, a 
niece of Dr. Coleman. A warrant was issued for 
the arrest of an Edward Gray for a misdemeanour 
at the White Horse, Windsor, September 4, 1685. 
Was this the same Edward? An Edward Gray, of 
Stepney was married at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, in 
1664. Is this likely to be the father? Replies 
direct to J. F. Gray. 
446, Strand, W.C. 


Corcorpayce to Dickens,—Mr. James Payn, 
in his ‘ Literary Recollections,’ p. 183, says, “ There 
is now a concordance for the whole of Dickens.” 
Is this correct? If so, I should be glad to have 
particulars. A. Suyrue Patmer. 

Woodford. 

[There is, we believe, no concordance to Dickens, nor 
is there likely to be. A ‘Dickens Dictionary’ is, how- 
ever, published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. } 


‘Liprary or Fictioy.’—I have bound up at 
the end of the Library of Fiction (2 vols., in 
which some of the earliest contributions of Charles 
Dickens first appeared) two numbers of another 
— called The Family Magazine and 


ary of Fiction, the plates by John Leech. | P®P® 


Can any one inform me if these are supposed to be 
a continuation of the former, and whether these 
two numbers are all that were published ? 
J. B. Morris. 
Eastbourne. 


Cottection or Horace WaLpote.—Would you 
kindly inform where I am most likely to get a 
modern catalogue of the works of art and vertu be- 
longing to the collection of the late Horace Wal- 
pole, Strawberry Hill, sold by auction some years 
ago! R. E. Way. 


Tae Sworp or rae Biack Paince.—I am in- 
formed by the verger of Canterbury Cathedral 
that the late Duke of Albany told him that the 
sword of the Black Prince (presumably that which 
is said to have been taken by Oliver Cromwell out 
of the scabbard, which still remains as one of the 
relics over the tomb) is preserved at Windsor 
Castle. Is this mere tradition? It could easily 
be verified by applying the sword to the scabbard; 
and perhaps this weapon and its case might again 
be brought together after their long divorce. 

ALBERT HartTsHORNE. 


‘Taz Oxrorp ayp Macazine.’— 
More than nine years ago (5” S. xii. 48) the in- 
quiry was made whether the various contributions 
to this periodical, other than those since included 
by Mr. D. G. Rossetti in his poems, had been 
acknowledged. With the Editor's permission I 
will repeat this query, in the hope that it may 


find an answer. I am particularly anxious to 


ascertain the authorship of the * pieces and 
the critiques on Tennyson and 


Irish House or Commons.—Can you inform 
me where the painting of the last Irish House of 
Commons is to be seen ; or in whose possession it 
now is; or can a print of it be procured ? 

T. H. Typp. 


Carr. Luxe Foxe.—I am anxious to ascertain 
the present whereabouts of the original journal 
kept by Capt. Luke Foxe, of Hull (author of that 
rare and curious work ‘The North-West For,’ 
London, 1635, 4to.), whilst upon his well-known 
expedition in search of a north-west passage through 
Hudson’s Bay in the year 1631. It does not seem 
to be preserved at the British Museum, the Public 
Record Office, or the Admiralty. One would 
paturally suppose it to be at one or other of these 
establishments, as Foxe sailed by order of the king 
and in his Majesty’s pinnace the Charles. That the 
journal in question, however, exists somewhere (or 
recently did so), may be inferred from the fact 
that a copy, both of it and of a journal kept by the 
sailing-master of Foxe’s ship, is preserved among 
the MSS. in the British Museum. This is on 
r water-marked 1813, and it appears to have 
formed lot 1071/3, in the Arley Castle sale cata- 
logue (1853). have ascertained that the cata- 
logue throws no light on the present whereabouts 
of the original MS., and that no information about 
it is in possession of the nt owner of Arley 
Castle. I shall be very glad of help from any of 
your contributors. Mutter Carisry. 

Chignal St, James, Chelmsford. 


Sussex Oxeroy.—References to biographical 
notices of Sussex clergy, prefixed to printed funeral 
sermons, or any details of the parentage and 
career of the ial clergy in that county will 
be at all times thankfully received by 

E. H. W. 


Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath. 


“ A Wio.”—Chambaud gives “ Teign- 
asse, a rusty wig, a Holborn wig.” hy Holborn 
wig? ©. A. Wuire. 

Preston on the Wild Moors. 


Suaws or Kenwarp, Barts.—Will any con- 
tributor kindly help me with the coat of arms 
belonging to the Shaws of Kenward, Barts.? I 
wish to know the quarters brought in by Drury, 
Barnardiston, and Kenward, many of which I can- 
not make out. Answers sent direct will greatly 
oblige. L. Drvce. 

28, Clarendon Villas, West Brighton. 


Curistian Macazines. — The first volume 
of the Christian’s Magazine; or, a Treasury of 
Divine Knowledge, was published in 1760 ; that of 
the Gospel Magazine; or, Treasury of Dwine 
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Knowledge, in 1774; that of the Arminian 

Magazine (see 5" S. x. 511) in 1778. Were 

these the earliest of the numerous religious maga- 

zines published in this a" 
. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

P.S.—I may mention that according to the 
Gospel Magazine John Wesley was a most 
desperate character, plainly in league with the 
powers of darkness. 


Op Sone.—Where can I read the words of an 
old song, which I have not seen or heard since my 
schooldays, now nearly half a century ago, which 
commenced thus : — 

Oh! wonders sure will never cease, 

For works of art do so increase, 

No matter whether in war or peace, 

For men can do whatever they please. 
The song, I fancy, recounted the then recent intro- 
duction of railways, steam packets, and possibly 
the still more recent discovery of the electric tele- 
graph ; but, alas! my —s grows no better as I 
grow older. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Forry.—I should be glad to know whether this 
word is known or was suggested by the following 
incident. A barrel of beer was ordered for a parish 
festival, and the good woman who prepared the 
feast told me she had tapped it and “the beer was 
a bit fufty,” adding that “ it tasted of the barrel,” 
which had not been properly cleaned. I found the 
word exactly suited the flavour of the beer, but it 
is not recognized by Halliwell, Brockett, or Hunter. 
Is it new ? Atrrep Garry, D.D 


Replies. 


SARAH BIFFIN, MINIATURE PAINTER. 
(7% S. vi. 145.) 

In vol. vi. of ‘Kirby’s Wonderful and Eccentric 
Museum,’ published in 1820, a copy of Miss 
Biffin’s handbill is given, in which her accom- 
plishments are described to have been performed 
principally with her mouth :— 

“This young lady was born deficient of arms, hands, 
and legs ; she is of comely appearance, twenty-four years 
of age, and only thirty-seven inches high. She displays 
a ¢ genius, and is an admirer of the fine arts. But 
what renders her so worthy of public notice is the in- 
dustrious and astonishing means she has invented and 
practised, in obtaining the use of the needle, scissors, 
pen, pencil, &c., wherein she is extremely adroit. She 
can cut out and make any part of her own clothes, sews 
extremely neat, and in a most wonderful manner, writes 
well, draws landscapes, paints m‘n'‘atures, and many 
more wonderful things, ail of which she performs prin- 

pe ly with her mouth. 

The reader may easily think it impossible she should 
be capable of doing what is stated in the bill, all of 
which she performs principally with her mouth,” 


The Atheneum of Oct. 12, 1850, says :— 
“ On Wednes lay Jast Miss Sarah Biffin, the celebrated 
miniature painter, who was born without hands or arms, 
died at her lodgings, in Duke Street, Liverpool—where 
for the last few years she has been residing—at the age 
of sixty-six.” . 
Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road, 


In the year 1843 (I think), at an exhibition 
held in the Collegiate Institution, Shaw Street, 
Liverpool, I purchased from Sarah Biffin a paint- 
ing of a group of roses, &c., to which I saw her 
affix her signature. She picked off the table a 
long-handled pen with her tongue, and putting 
the end under a pin on the top of her right 
shoulder, used it with her lips. She also used 
the brush in the same manner. She had neither 
arms nor legs. H. 8. H. 


My mother met Miss Biffin in Exeter, and was 
to have sat to her for a miniature, but was unable 
to do so. She received a note from the artist, 
which we have still. She had no legs or arms. 
Her pens or brushes were slipped into loops on the 
shoulder of her dress. We Tove a likeness of her 
also—a round, merry face, with curls. She wears 
a low bodice and necklace. M. M. M. 


I remember seeing her, about forty-three years 
ago, in a sort of polytechnic exhibition held in 
what was then the Mechanics’ Institution at Liver- 
pool. The impression on my mind is that she had 
the brush fixed in some way to her shoulder ; but 
she may have been using her mouth. I am con- 
fident she did not work with her feet, even if she 
had any. I have always understood = — = 


I have seen Miss Biffia write with her toes, and, 
if my memory is right, there were pictures on the 
walls from drawings said to be done by her. 

Scorr 


( Other contributors are thanked for replies. ] 


Meaninc or Nore (7™ §. vi. 44, 89, 198).— 
The letters of Canon Taytor and G. L. G., under 
the above heading, have led me to reconsider the 
question of the etymology of Knockholt. In m 
very earliest communication to ‘N. & Q.’ (6" 8. 
ii. 316), I mentioned a fact which had come under 
my own knowledge, that whereas, until about 
half a century ago, the name of that place was 
spelt Nockholt, an initial K was then prefixed by 
Mr. Marter (a gentleman who was long resident 
in the village, and died there nearly thirty years 
ago), with the concurrence and assistance of Dr. 
Fly, at that time incumbent of the parish, Ja 
Hasted’s ‘History of Kent,’ vol. i. p. 126, it is 
spelt Nockholt, and the derivation of the name 
(probably only a giiess) is stated to be “ from the 
old English words Noke, a corner, and holt, a 
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wood.” In the next page, however (127), a quota- 
tion is given from a return of a commission of 
inquiry into the value of church livings, dated 
March 29, 1650, and in that the spelling appears 
as Knockholt. This form of the word, therefore, 
must have been older than Nockholt, and Mr. 
Marter in all probability considered that he was 
restoring the original spelling. His idea was (I 
have the account from one of his daughters) that 
the first syllable was a modification of knoll. 
(This word, Prof. Skeat remarks, may be a con- 
tracted form and “ stand for knokel, a diminutive 
of a Celtic knok; the word being ultimately of 
Celtic origin.”) If this be accepted, Knockholt 
would signify hill-wood, or wood ona hil]. The 
very early instances, however, quoted by G. L. G. 
seem to prove that the original spelling was 
Ocolte or Ockholt, which, of course, would mean 
oak-wood, like the village near Esher, also re- 
ferred to in the second volume of the Sixth Series 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ which, from an erroneous notion 
of its meaning, is now often spelt in the neigh- 
bourhood Oakshade, though more commonly Ox- 
shott, as the recent introduction of a railway 
station has fixed it. It remains to be accounted 
for how the first syllable of Ockholt came to be 
altered into Knock; the subsequent omission of 
the K till restored by Mr. Marter and Dr. Fly is 
more simple, being doubtless due to its not being 
sounded. Oan any instance of the spelling Knock- 
holt earlier than that of 1650, quoted by Hasted, 
be adduced? There is another vill in Kent, 
near Greenhithe, called Knockholt, the name of 
which Mr. Sparvet-Bay ty stated (6™ iv. 156) 
was also formerly spelt Nockholt. Was this, too, 
once Ockholt? Or may Hasted’s derivation of 
the other Knockholt really apply to this? Oaks 
abound in the neighbourhood of both villages, 
though it is well known that the one near Seven- 
oaks is now more famous for its remarkable clump 
of beech trees. 

The letters respecting the meaning of Nore as a 
place-name appear to point to the conclusion that, 
like the suffix ness and the French nez, it usually 
signifies a nose, i.¢., a promontory or sharply rising 

ece of ground. Of course, the name of the river 

ore, in Ireland, may have a totally different 
origin. Ww. Lyyy. 
Blackheath. 


SxixettHorre (5" §. iv. 450; v. 56).—I think 
that the derivation of this as a personal name is 
most likely to be from the place-name of two 
villages, one in the West and one in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. I refer to Scagglethorpe. 
In. Domesday Book they appear as Scachetorp, 
Scachertorp, and Scarchetorp; in Kirkley’s In- 
quest as Scakelthorp, Schakylthorp, Skakelthorp, 
and Shakilthorp; and in the six-inch Ordnance 
Survey both appear as Scagglethorpe. I agree 


with Cousins that the word is of Saxon, therefore 
of Germanic origin, but am inclined to doubt the 
opinion of his friend, that it has ever been Skuttle- 
thorpe. Wx. 


Dr. Guitiotin (5" §. i. 426, 497).—I suppose 
that nothing can be more certain than that the 
notorious physician, Dr. Joseph Ignatius Guillotin, 
whose name isinseparably associated with the French 
national lethal machine, did not perish by that 
instrument. Who, then, was the Dr. J. Ve 
Guillotine whose fate is referred to in the Annual 
Register for 1794, vol. xxxvi. “Chronicle,” p.7? I 
quote as follows, ipsissima verba :— 

“28 [February]. J. B. V. Guillotine, M.D., formerly 
of Lyons, was among the multitude of persons who have 
lately been executed there [apparently Lyons implied | 
He was charged with having corresponded with persons 
at Turin. It is an extraordinary thing that he should 
die by an instrument of his own invention. He died 
with great reluctance, and declared that when he pro- 
duced his instrument to the world it was from motives 
of humanity alone,” 

I have carefully examined all your voluminous 
references to this grim subject, but not one of 
your numerous correspondents appears to have 
alluded to this contemporaneous record. Probably 
a (sur-) namesake of the notorious doctor, anda 
member of the same profession, perished in this 
way at Lyons towards the close of the “ Reign of 
Terror.” But your almost exhaustive treatment 
of the history of the guillotine does not appear to 
me to be complete without a notice of a contem- 
poraneous report which probably misled Mr. Thac- 
keray and is almost certainly responsible for the 
po et error so frequently corrected. Nemo. 

‘emple, 


Acts 9-11 §. vi. 149).—The presence 
of Judea in this list seems quite as strange as the 
absence of Syria, or any other part thereof, or, I 
may add, of Cyprus, the nearest island. A parallel 
case would be if the event had occurred at a Welsh 
Eisteddfod, and the narrator were to say Welsh- 
men were present from all countries, proceeding to 
name all those of the European continent, and 
among them Wales, but not Britain, Ireland, Eng- 
land, or Scotland. I suspect that Judwa must 
have become substituted for some other Log 


Is not the omission of Syria from the list of 
places mentioned in these verses most probably 
to be accounted for on the supposition that the 
inhabitants spoke the same language as that in 
use in the district to the south of it—that is, in 
Palestine proper ? Ww. 8. B. H. 

Asia is one of the places mentioned. Probably 
inhabitants in Syria are here included. Asia was 
then, and long after continued to be, a most in- 
definite term. Anoy. 
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Lorp Fawyy S. vi. 69, 133).—I really must 
test against such a reckless “guess” as that of 

E. H. The Rev. Francis Hodg- 
son has not been dead many years. He was Pro- 
vost of Eton and Archdeacon of (I think) Derby ; 
he lived all his life among scholars and distin- 
guished men, and neither they, nor old Etonians, 
nor his surviving relatives (one of whom happens to 
be a personal friend of my own) would willingly 
allow that there was anything effeminate about 
him. . Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N,W. 


“Liycoty was, Lonpon 1s, AND YORKE SHALL 

pe” (7 8. vi. 108).—The old distich 

Lincoln was, London is, and York shall be 

The fairest city of the three, 
is noticed in two articles on ‘ Yorkshire Local 
Rhymes and Sayings’ which appear in the Folk- 
lore Record, vol. i. p. 160; vol. iii. p.177. Faller 
is cited as remarking in his ‘ Worthies’:— 

“*That Lincoln was—namely a far fairer, greater, 
richer city than it now is—both plainly appears by the 
ruins thereof, being without controversies the greatest 
city in the kingdom of Mercia, That London is we 
know, but that York shall be God knows,’ Those who 
hope that it may become the English metropolis, he adds, 
‘must wait until the river Thames runs under the great 
arch of Ouse bridge.’ ’’ 

Admitting that, however, a city may be exceeding 
fair without having any claim to surpassing huge- 
ness or to political or commercial importance. 

As yet York seems to be utterly regardless of 
her destiny, and things are done in her midst 
which apparently tend to retard rather than to 
help on the fulfilment of the prophecy. Never- 
theless the consequences of a battle of Dorking 
may bring it about much sooner than any one 
would be willing to predict. Sr. Swirain. 


W. Perkins, in his ‘ Fruitful Dialogue concern- 
ing the End of the World, instances as a “ flying 
ange ” “Canterburie was, London is, and 

orke shall be,” with a marginal note, “In the 
north they say, Lincolne was” (‘ Collected Works,’ 
folio, 1618, p. 468). Watrer Harness. 

Faringdon, Berks. 


Hazlitt, in ‘ English Proverbs,’ 1882, has, “‘ Lin- 
coln was,’ CL. (Clarke’s ‘ Paroemiologia,’ 1639, but 
without reference). There is an amplified version 
of this proverb in Brome’s ‘Travels,’ 1700, 8vo. :— 

Lincoln was, and London is, 
And York shall be, 
The fairest city of the three.” 


Ep. MarsHALL. 
Two popular sayings in Welsh of the same cha- 
racter as that quoted by Mr. Promer have come 
pa my notice. The first is attributed to Mer- 


Lianllweh fu, 


Caerfyrddin 
Abergwili 


That is, ‘‘ Llanllwch was, Caermarthen is, Aber- 
gwili shall stand.” The other prediction is ac- 
credited to a Glamorganshire prophet :— 
Llandaf y sydd, 
Llandaf a fydd, 
Llandaf a godir o gerig Caerdydd. 
That is, “ Llandaff now stands, Llandaff will always 
stand; with Cardiff stones will Llandaff be built.” 
Some remarks on these prophesies appeared in the 
Red Dragon and also in Cymru Fu, the Cambrian 
Notes and Queries. Mge. 
Llanelly. 
repeats the information sup- 
plied by the Rev. Ep, MarsHALt. ] 


Lone Tenure oF A VICARAGE BY FaTHER 
anv Son (7 §, vi. 65).—The circumstance men- 
tioned by Curnsert Bepe is very remarkable, 
but it is not unprecedented. I can “‘cap” it by 
long odds. In 1861 I sent a note to ‘N. & Q.’ 
(284 S. xii, 141) entitled ‘ Parochialia, Blisland, 
Cornwall,’ containing a list of institutions to the 
rectory of that parish from 1410 to 1834. On re- 
ferring to that communication it may be noticed 
that tae Rev. William Pye was instituted (April 
10) 1780. He died in January or February, 1834, 
and in the last-named month his son, the Rev. 
Francis Woolcock Pye, was instituted. This, per- 
haps, so far, is not very remarkable; but when I 
say that the last-named clerk is still living and 
without assistance performs all the duties of his 
office it becomes so, the father and son having already 
held the benefice a hundred and eight years three 
months and more.. What, perhaps, is still more 
extraordinary, the present rector, after a long widow- 
hood, at the age of eighty-four married a second 
wife, who about a year after such marriage gave 
birth to a daughter. One other remarkable cir- 
cumstance in this vigorous old gentleman is that 
for many years he considered himself an invalid 
and lived most abstemiously. He has never used 
spectacles, and writes a hand which a writing- 
master might envy. 

This, however, is not all I have to say respecting 
the tenure of this benefice. The Rev. Stephen 
Hickes, the predecessor of William Pye, was insti- 
tuted October 13, 1718, and held the benefice 
sixty-two years, so that it has been held by three 
incumbents, one of whom is still living and active, 
for the long period of 170 years, an average of up- 
wards of fifty-six years. John Deli, the predecessor 
of Stephen Hickes, was unfortunate ; he died after 
a tenure of only nine years. But, one step further! 
The predecessor of John Dell was instituted in 
1660, so that there have been only five incumbents 
since the Restoration, and from 1529, when Thomas 
John was instituted, who held the benefice through 
the stormy period of the middle of the sixteenth 
century down to 1581. In fact from 1529 to the 
present day, a period of nearly 360 years, the bene- 
fice has been held by eleven rectors only, and from 
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1266 down to the present time, 662 years, by 

twenty-seven (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 77). The 

date of the institution of each rector may be seen 

in my ‘ History of Trigg Minor,’ vol. i. pp. 51-53. 
I challenge the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to bring 

forward a similar case. Joun Macueay. 
Glasbury House, Clifton. 


The Rev. F. Beadon, Canon of Wells, died 
June 10, 1879, aged 101 years, having been rector 
of North Stoneham for more than sixty-eight years. 
He was presented to the living in succession to his 
father, Edward Beadon, who had held it from 1761 
till his death’ on Dec. 10, 1810, at the age of eighty- 
one; so it remained in the hands of father and son 
without a break for 118 years. 

Pattie Normay. 


Passace From Ruskin (7 §. vi. 108).—The 
passage in question will -be found in ‘Fors Clavi- 
gera,’ Letter V., May 1, 1871, p. 10. 

Eitpon Dove tas. 


Spee J correspondents supply the same information, 
the passage, which is at the service of 


Soary Sam vi. 46, 95).—This story is 
not even now told in the form in which I used to 
hear it five-and-twenty years ago, and which, I 
think, is obviously correct. Query: Why is the 
Bishop of Oxford called “Soapy Sam”? Answer 
(by the bishop himself): Because, although he is 
often in hot water, he always comes out with clean 
hands. Jonny Woopwarp. 


It is painful to see a good story mangled, even if 
not genuine. The tale related should be: Bishop 
Wilberforce, of Oxford, being asked by a young 
lady, with more familiarity than taste, “ Why are 

ou called ‘Soapy Sam’?” replied, “I suppose 
se I have often been in hot water and lange 
came out with clean hands.” 
Wituram Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 


C, B. and supply the same correction. ] 


Bristot iv. 225 ; vi. 108).—In Carlisle’s 
*Topog. Dict. of England,’ 1808, I find that “ pre- 
vious to its being dissevered from the counties of 
Gloucester and Somerset, and made a county of it- 
self, it was reckoned by the Parliamentary Rolls in 
the county of Somerset.” That seems about as 
reasonable as calling London in Surrey, except 
that Bristol, when actually in population our 
second city (but claiming only the third largest 
extent of walls), had a little of its walls south of 
its river, while London had none. Another pecu- 
liarity was having a church larger than its cathe- 
dral, and this unique parish church was its only 
public building on the Somerset side of the 
stream. But certainly its “nucleus” (whether 
castle, cathedral, or marts), as well as most of its 
walls and population, was always on the Glou- 


cester side. I would like to know whether we 
had any other city than York and Bristol walled 
all round, like foreign ones, instead of having 
their river for part of their boundary. nate 


Erymotocy or Waisk or Waist (7 vi. 
146, 178).—Crter’s insinuation at the last refer- 
ence, that I “changed Skinner’s Viffte into Visste 
merely to insinuate a groundless etymology,” is a 
groundless insinuation, and ranks among those 
(fortunately rare in ‘N. & Q.’) which deserve no 
reply. The fact is simply that I (rightly or 
wrongly, but innocently) suggested the possibility 
of “a mere misprint” in Skinner, which, if a sin, 
is no worse than Cexter has himself done in his 
own note. The long s is often confused with the /. 

If I was wrong, I was misled by Skinner, who 
associated the Danish word with “Teut. Wischen” 
as an alternative. But Viffte is not necessary to 
my theory, for Prof. Skeat, in his ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary,’ quotes the “ Dan. Viske, to wipe, rub, 
sponge ; from visk, sb., a wisp, a rubber; Swed. 
viska, to wipe, to sponge, from viska, a whisk.” 
What one could have more nearly approaching the 
principle of the “swabber” I am at a loss to 
imagine. 

Cever says that “the E. whisk is a misspelling 
for wisk, as the history shows, so that the wh in it 
is unoriginal.” Unoriginal it may be, but assuredly 
the h was there long before the word was used as 
the name of a game, as “history shows” in the 
works of Gascoigne, Skelton, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, &c. At any rate, we must recollect that 
this game was first called whisk, and not whist, 
which was only a corruption of the earlier name. 
Those who adopt the notion that the name means 
“hush” have not yet shown an instance of the 
word whisk being used in that sense in English. 

MaRsHALL. 


May an old whist-player be allowed a word on 
this subject from a non-scientific point of view, 
having no acquaintance with etymology as a 
science. The popular belief is that whist is 
some derivative of “husb,” implying silence, and 
by sequence enforcing it upon both players and 
spectators. It is difficult to conceive that any 
game should be named with reference to its possible 
onlookers ; and in respect to the players themselves, 
so far from being a game of silence or secrecy, 
every card played is the medium of conversation, 
to the partner-hand especially, and to the other 
hands if they have the wit to observe it. Speak- 
ing (with the cards instead of the tongue) is, in 
fact, the very essence of the game. The four of 
spades, say, is led by X. (first lead in that suit). 
By so doing X. tells his partner, as distinctly as 
the game permits, “ Du wist (Dutch, weiszt, Ger- 
man, thou knowest) now I have neither the two 
nor three of that suit.” It is needless to multiply 
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this illustration. Every card played conveys an 
intimation, either complete in itself or to be com- 
pleted later in the game. The popular attribute 
of silence is utterly fallacious. The origin of the 
game is (probably irrecoverably) lost. Tradition- 
ally it is rather Latin than Teutonic. Possibly 
it may have been renamed. Instances of such 
rechristening are common enough with other games 
of cards, especially with those adopted by Ameri- 
can fashion, the origin of which names, in all 
probability, will equally puzzle future se 


Rottanp House (7" §. vi. 89).—Bearcroft’s 
‘History of Charterhouse,’ p. 202, says that 
“Lord North sold Charterhouse to the Duke of 
Norfolk...... except that part which was then the 
Mansion-house of Lord North, and is now [1737] 
Ratland Court,” &c.; and in the Carthusian is a 
_ of Charterhouse in 1839, showing Rutland 

urt in the position described by Bearcroft, and 
opening into the square. It would seem, therefore, 
to have occupied the ground where is now the en- 
trance to Merchant Taylors’ School, and is called 
Rutland Place. Query, Was Rutland House the 
same that in 1565 was the house of Lord . - ? 


Charterhouse. 


This house, celebrated for the amateur theatricals 
of the Earl of Rutland, stood at the north-east 
corner of Charterhouse Square. Its memory is 
immortalized in Rutland Place. I fear that writers 
in the daily press are not remarkable for their 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


AccUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE IN Iratian (7% §. 
vi. 69).—The construction analogous to the ac- 
cusative with infinitive of Latin might be heard 
any day now in Italian, as “Dicono le scatole 
pesar troppo,” or “Ho visto la ragazza mangiar 
carne,” or as I read, looking at Gozzi’s ‘ Novelle,’ 
“Videsi adunque 44 davanti ad un tratto 
una donzella,” and the like, continually. 

W. ©. M. B. 


Mrs. Rosiysoy, tHe Actress (7" §, vi. 147). 
—The ‘Thespian Dictionary, 1802, states that 
Mrs. Mary Robinson “remained on the stage till 
1779,” but does not say that she returned to it in 
1783. The same remark applies to the short ac- 
count of her life given in the ‘Biographical Dic- 
tionary,’ 1809. J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverp ol, 


§. vi. 7,96).—A word chaly is given 


de chévre.” Which is the original definition is not 
clear, whether Webster’s or that of Landais. 
STEGGALL. 


Caur (7 8. v. 287, 517).—Spelt corf in 
Brockett’s ‘Dictionary.’ A large wicker basket, 
used for drawing coal out of the pits, made of 
strong hazel rods from half an inch to an inch in 
diameter, called corf-rods. Dutch korf, a basket, 
Isl. koerf, Danish kurv.” These are now obsolete, 
being superseded by tubs made of wood or iron. 

E. Leaton 


Fiyrne Macuines 1x tHe Form or Birps, &c. 
(7" §. vi. 88)—I am not aware where Mr. E. 
Dakin can find “a full account” of Archytas’s 
dove. Aulus Gellius, who notices it (‘N.A.,’ x. 
xii. 9, 10), was so surprised that he thought it 
necessary to cite his authority, which he does as 
follows: “Libet hercle super re tam abhorrenti 
a fide ipsius Favorini verba ponere: ’Apyvras 
Tapevrivos, diAcoodos dua xat pnyavixds dy, 
éroinoge mepurtepavy EvAixyny ris 
Emote péxpe yap 
TOUTOV.” 

Aulus Gellius further says of this “simulacrum 
columbe ”: “Ita erat scilicet libramentis suspen- 
sum et aura spiritus inclusa atque occulta con- 
citum.” Peter Ramus, who is, I think, the 
original authority for the curious works of Regio- 
montanus (‘Schol. Mathem.,’ 1. ii., Proem), has, 
so far as I have seen in extracts, no minute de- 
scription of them. 

Hakewill, in his ‘ Apology,’ book iii. c. x. § i. 
pp. 272-4, London, 1630, has a notice of these 
curiosities, with extracts from Du Bartas, week 
the first, day the sixth. Several such things are 
mentioned by Sir D. Brewster in his ‘ Natural 
Magic, Letter xi. pp. 264-96, “Fam, Libr.,” 
1832, and an account of many more may be seen 
in Wanley’s ‘ Wonders,’ book iii. ch. xliv., “‘ Of 
the Admirable Works of some Curious Artists.” 
Forty-one in all are taken notice of in so many 
sections, with references for the statements. Per- 
haps Pancirollus (‘The History of many Memorable 
Things Lost which were in Use among the 
Ancients,’ translation, London, 1715), may contain 
some information, but I have not a copy for refer- 
ence. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Peter Heylyn, in his ‘Cosmographie,’ 1657, 
says :— 

“T cannot chuse but instance that work of Regiomon- 
tanus, an excellent Mathematician, and a cunning 
Artizan, spoken of by Keckerman; who at the coming 
of the Emp. Maximilian to the city of Nuremberg, made 


in his great ‘Dictionnaire Francaise’ (Complé ment, 
1857) by Landais, and with the same meaning as | 
Webster gives the word, which he quotes as French. | 
Webster says the word chaly denotes “a fabric of 
goats’ hair”; Landais describes the word thus: 
“Chaly, subs, mase. (commercial), Etoffe en poil | 


a wooden Eagle, which flew a quarter of a mile out of 
the Town to meet him; and being come to the place 
where he was, returned back of its own accord, and so 
accompanied him to his lodging. A thing, if true (as 
the Relator was a man of too much gravity to abuse the 
world with an ap ym eyond that miracle 
of a flying Dove, for which Archytas is so famed amongst 
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the Antients. Exceeded only by himself in a like inven- 
tion, which was that of an Iron Fly...... which at a Feast, 
to which he had invited some of his especial friends, flew 
from bis hand about the room, and returned n, as is 
affirmed by Peter Ramus, Expressed thus by Divine Du 
Bartas,” &,.—P, 399, 
See also Wanley’s ‘ Wonders of the Little World’ 
(1678), p. 224, where, among other references, the 
owing are given: Pet. Ramus, ‘Schol. Matb.,’ 
lL. 2; Versteg., ‘Rest. of Decayed Intellig.,’ c. 2, 
B 53; Keckerman in ‘Physic,’ 1. c. iv. p. 1368; 
a Bartas in sixth day of the first week. Archytas, 
Governor of Tarentum, “made a wooden pigeon 
which could fly” (Lempriére). 
. F. Mansercn. 
In ‘A Treatise upon the Art of Flying,’ b 
Thomas Walker, 1810, there are drawings of suc 
machines. Ww. C. B. 


G. P. R. James: ‘Taz Commissioner’ (7" §. 
vi. 27, 111).—As supplemental to my note on 
Charles Lever and G. P. R. James, it may be 

rtinent to subjoin the following extract from a 

tter addressed to me on March 3, 1873, by the 
highly distinguished “A. K. H. B.,” of St. An- 
drew’s, Scotland :— 

“The traces of Lever’s hand in ‘ Kilgobbin’ seem very 
plain. But a young man in Edinburgh has given out 
that he is in fact the author of ‘Lord Kilgobbin.’ He 
says that he wrote a many of the earlier chapters, 
as they came out in the Cornhill ; and that then, having 
to go to India, he sold his work, so far as it was done, 
= with a sketch of what was to follow, to the pro- 
- tors of the magazine, who then employed Lever to 

ish it; the Edinburgh man not knowing till the book 
was completed and published that Lever was the man 
who finished it. 1¢t is certainly hard if a man like Lever 
is to be represented as dressing himself in borrowed 
plumes, which never mortal less needed to do.” 

The claim, to any weight, shou!d have 
been made in the lifetime of Lever. A perusal of 
his private letters during the progress of ‘ Kil- 
— of which I a great number ad- 

to Major Dwyer, leaves no room to doubt 
that Lever alone was the author—apart from the 
internal evidence revealing its paternity. 

To the list of books which Lever certainly did 
not write may be added ‘ Major O’Connor,’ by the 
author of ‘Charles O'Malley.’ Lever, in a letter 
now before me, brands it as a forgery. But no 
doubt he often borrowed names and incidents. 
The Hibernian Journal ; or, Chronicle of Liberty, 
published at Dublin in December, 1776, contains 

The Tour of Cornelius O’Dowd, marked by 
humour like Lever’s own. No reference is made by 
Lever in ‘Cornelius O'Dowd’ to this old production ; 
but the coincidence can hardly have been accidental, 
especially as in a letter to James MacGlashan 
Lever thanks him for a file of old Dublin news- 
popers printed about the year 1776, and sent to 

pezzia in 1866, where Lever then lived. 


No author’s name is on the title-page of the 
copy of this book in my possession, which is pre- 
ve the first edition. It is printed as fol- 
ows :— 

“The Commissioner: | or, | De Lunatico Inquirendo, 
| With | Twenty-eight Illustrations on Steel | by | Phiz 
| Dublin | William Curry, Jun. and Company. | William 
8. Orr and Company London, | Fraser and Co, Edin- 
burgh. | 1843,” 

On the next page is the following dedication :— 
“To | that illustrious Body | The Faults, Follies, and 
Vices | of | The British People, | This Faint and In- 
adequate Attempt | To place in the Prominent Situation 
which they deserve, | a few of the Principal Members | 
of | that numerous and Remarkable Band, | is dedicated, 
| With a most profound sense of their merits | By | their 
most humble and obedient servant, | F. de ico 
K.F.M, F.S.8T. L., 

If the style is father to the man, it may be 
safely said that ‘The Commissioner’ does not in 
any way resemble that of G. P. R. James, nor is 
it a book which either he or Lever might be proud 
of owning. The illustrations by Phiz are about 
his average, most of them more or less caricatures, 
and probably, commercially speaking, the work 
was a failure. Can it be that the work was a 
joint production, or written by James and floated 
under the editorship of Lever? Would not a 
reference to the Dublin University Magazine of 
about the date 1842-3 be likely to contain some 
information throwing light upon the points? It 
is not a singular instance in the publishing world 
of a work being written by one author and floated 
under the protection and name of another in order 
to obtain a sale. The subjoined is extracted from 
a bookseller’s recent catalogue :— 

“ 582. Phiz’s Illustrations, Hook's Peter Priggine, 
The College Scout, edited by Theodore Hook, with 
humorous plates by Phiz, original edition, 3 vols. post 
8vo, cloth uncut (titles stamped), 14s, 6d. Scarce. Col- 
‘burn, 1841,” 

This book was really written by the Rev. William 
Hewlett, Head Master of Abingdon School, and 
originally published in the New Monthly Magazine, 
then edited by Theodore Hook. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Mr. FitrzParrick does not seem to be aware 
that the ‘ Maxims of Sir Morgan O’Doherty’ is an 
early work of John Gibson Lockhart. 

H, G. Keene. 


Rozert Nucent Donpar (7* §. iv. 508).—This 
gentleman, about whom G. G. inquires, was the 
representative of the family of Dunbar of Macher- 
more, parish of Minigaff, stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. He married in 1856, Annette Ellen, 
daughter of the Rev. Anthony Pingleton Atcheson, 
rector of Teigh, Rutland. His eldest surviving 
sop, Robert Lennox Nugent Dunbar, succeeded 


W. J. FrrzParrick. 


him and is now owner of the a Macher- 
more House is a picturesque building of the 
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sixteenth century on the east bank of the Cree, 
near Newton Stewart. The property was pur- 
chased from the family of Macdowall in 1623 by 
Alexander, d son of John Dunbar of Enterkin, 
in the county of Ayr, who was a cadet of the 
family of Dunbar of Blantyre. The latter descended 
from Cuthbert, second son of Sir John Dunbar of 
Mochrum and Cumnock, who obtained the barony 
of Blantyr from his elder brother Patrick about 
the year 1437. The Dunbars of Mochrum in turn 
were decended from George, third son of Patrick, 
tenth Earl of Dunbar and March (the second son 
becoming Earl of Moray), who, on July 25, 1368, 
got a charter of the lands of Camnock, Blantyre, 
and Mochrum. The origin of the family in Scotland 
is traced to Cospatric, Earl of Northumberland (this 
earldom was administrative, not hereditary), who 
obtained the lands of Dunbar, in Haddington, 
from Malcolm Canmore, and whose son is styled 
Cospatricius Comes in one of the writs of Colding- 
ham, A.D. 1130. Hersert MaxweEL.t. 


Moncettam Laripgam §. vi. 107).—The 


meaning and derivation of muncella are not far to | & 


seek, It is merely a provincial mode of spelling 
moncella or moncellus, a little hill, a mount. In 
the Provengal dialect mont becomes mon or mun 
(vide Littré, sub voc.), so that the Low Latin mon- 
cellus becomes muncellus. The “Moncellus 
Gervasii” of the Middle Ages changes to the 
French “‘ Monceau St. Gervais.” In Italian mon- 
ceau takes the form of mucchio, being, I suppose, 
a degraded form of mu(n)chio= mucchio. 

The Provengal dialect has close affinity with 
Italian. In the latter the vowels o and u are fre- 
quently interchanged, ¢.g., munire, munisterio, 
munitione for monire, monasterio, monitione, &c. 
“Usque quandam muncellam lapideam” defines 
the boundary as being “up to a certain rocky 
hillock,” or possibly “heap of stones.” 

J. A. Picrow. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


May not muncella be an attempt to Latinize the 
Old French word moncel= Modern French mon- 
ceau, a heap? If I am right in this conjecture, 
muncella lapidea would mean what is commonly 
called in the north a cairn—a very obvious mark 
for a boundary. It may be objected that moncel 
would make moncellus, and not muncella; but the 
Norman-French form of the word is mouceau and 
mouchel, which may account for the change of the 
vowel o into wu. The change of gender is more 
difficult to account for, but cf. cerveau and cervelle, 
both derived from cerebellum. 

Epear MacCottocs. 

Guernsey. 

Muneella is, I think, obviously a mound, a 


word which Cotgrave translates by sepes, sepi- 
mentum. It is the same as the Old French 


a@ very apposite quotation: “XIIe §...... 
ruerent Absalon en une grant fosse, e jeterent 
pierres sur lui, si que il i out un grant muncel.” 
The derivation is from the Latin monticell 
diminutive of mons, montis, through the Proveng 
moncel, MarsHatu. 


[Answers to the same effect are acknowledged from 
the Rev. Ep, MansHaut, M. T, M. W., &c. 


Anson’s ‘ Voracss’ (5™ §. iii. 489; iv. 78, 
100, 396 ; 7@ S. vi. 92).—It would appear that 
Mr. Walter was accepted as the author of the 
popular edition of Lord Anson’s ‘ Voyage round 
the World,’ at the time of its publication, by a 
writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 
1748. At pp. 251-4 there is given “An Account 
of the Spanish Squadron commanded by Don 
Joseph Pizarro, abridg’d from chap. iii. of a 
Voyage round the World compiled by Rich. 
Walter, A.M., from Lord Anson’s Papers, and 
publish’d under his Lordship’s Direction.” In the 
course of the narrative occurs the sentence, “ With 
this motly crew (says Mr. Walter) Pizarro set sail,” 


I have an octavo copy of the work published 
in Dublin, 1748—the seventh edition—which has 
a similar title to that given at 5 S. iv. 78, and 
which also contains the dedication to John, Duke 
of Bedford, &c., signed by Richard Walter. 

J. F. 

Liverpool. 

Since writing my former reply I have had 
the advantage of consulting the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ in which the writer of the 
article ‘* Anson, George,” seems to set the vexed 
question of editorship at rest. He says, ‘‘ Though 
Robins was certainly employed as sub-editor 
and assistant (Piercy Brett to Cleveland, Jan. 3, 
1747-8), there is no reason to doubt the plain 
statement on the title-page”; and he then refers 
to my father’s communications to‘N. & Q.’ He 
| adds, “ Whether edited by Walter or Robins, the 
book was virtually written by Anson himself, as 
stated on the title-page, and as affirmed by Anson’s 
friends” (Barrow, p. 408). Where can I find the 
letter of Piercy Brett, who was Anson’s first lieu- 
tenant ? E. L, H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, E. Yorks. 


Lovis XIV. anp Srraspoure (7™ S. v. 345; 
vi. 152).—Mr. R. N. James quotes from a book 
of 1744 certain remarks on the French occupation 
of Strasbourg, which show that the city appeared 
to be all but ruined by that occupation. Mutatis 
mutandis, however, precisely the same remarks 
might be made now as to the results of the change 
from French occupation toGerman. “ In the streets 
and exchange, which formerly were thronged with 
...merchants, you meet with none hardly now”— 


muncel= Modern French monceau, Littré gives | i, ¢., in 1888—but men, not indeed, “in Buff Coats 
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and Scarffs,” but in all manner of German uniforms ; 


coach-house, where was a large table with a small ledge 


and, as in 1744, “the Magistrates have little else | #1 round it, the top of which was sprinkled with sand; 


to do in the Government, but only to take their 
Rules and Measures from a citadel and great guns.” 
The wealthier residents and landowners have gone, 
and German “carpet-baggers” have taken their 
place ; and the present gloom of the city is only 
to be surpassed by that of Metz. 

I knew Strasbourg before the war of 1870, and 
have been there three times since then ; but, like 
the traveller of 1744, ‘‘I quickly grew weary of 
being here, meeting with nothing but complaints 
of Poverty, and paying exorbitant taxes.” Sic 
volvitur Orbis. A. J. M. 


Lertixe toe Licntyine ovr (7* §. vi. 8, 96). 
—Mr. ALtison writes, “ At one time in Paris 
when it began to thunder and lighten, they used 
to ring the great bell at the Abbey St. Germain, 
which they believed would make it cease. The 
same used to be done in Wiltshire at Malmesbury 
Abbey,” &c. It reminds me forcibly how old I 
am, and how young the majority of the rest of the 
world is, to find this old custom supposed to be 
peculiar, and to be met with in certain isolated 
cases only. It was universal not so very many 

ears ago, and is so still in many parts of Switzer- 

d, where thunderstorms are apt to be more 
dangerous than with us. Did Mr. Attison never 
hear of “‘ Fulgura frango” among the various 
offices of a bell, enumerated in a distich often 
inscribed on the bronze? The mention of the old 
phrase leads me to observe that men of science 
would probably hesitate to characterize as purely 
** superstitious,” the ringing of great bells during 
a violent and near thunderstorm. T. A. T. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


In the ‘Catechism of Health, from the German 
of Dr. Faust’ (1797), to the question, “‘ What 
eo are people to take when at home 

uring a thunderstorm?” the following answer is 
given :— 

“ They are, when the storm is still at a distance, to open 
the doors and windows of their rooms, chambers, and 
stables, in order to expel all vapours, and fill them with 
fresh air. When it draws nearer, the windows are to be 
shut, and the doors left open, that fresh air may be 
admitted, avoiding carefully a free stream of air,” &c. 


J. F. Manserou. 


Writixe on Sanp (7 8, ii. 369, 474 ; iii. 36, 
231, 358).—Mr. Saywell’s ‘ History and Annals of 
Northallerton,’ p. 157, bears testimony to the fact 
that some saving in stationery was formerly effected 
by the use of the “sand-desk” in an elementary 
school :— 

“ An old inhabitant of the town says that the first day- 
school instituted in Northallerton was originated by the 
Rev. Gideon Bouyer, LL.D., Vicar [between 1814 and 
1826]. The children used to assemble in the vicarage 


this was called the ‘sand-desk,’ and the rudiments of 
writing and arithmetic were invariably taught to the 
younger children upon it, who formed their letters and 
figures with a stick. ‘Hoo far 'es thoo gitten?’ was the 
frequent inquiry of many a fond p:rent ; and * Wha ah’s 
at t’ sand-desk yit’ was the equally frequent reply, 
Thus the sand-desk supplied the place of the then more 
expensive slate and copy-book, with the latter of which 
the children were only supplied when considered pro- 
ficient in the arts of reading [ writing?) and arithmetic. 
Connected with this day-school was a condition and a 
privilege. The condition was that all the children at- 
tending it should also be regular attenders at the church 
and Sunday school; and the privilege was the use by the 
boys whilst they remained scholars of a uniform Sunda 
suit of clothes, which was given out by the vicar to eac 
boy on Saturday evening, and returned by him on the 
following Monday morning.”’ 

This latter end of the nineteenth century would 
probably scorn the sand-desk, scoff at the “ condi- 
tion,” and sniff at the “ privilege.” 

The use of fine sand in lieu of blotting-paper is 
also wellnigh a thing of the past, so far as Eng- 
land is concerned, but sand, or some kind of pounce 
which resembles it, is (or was lately) provided for 
the convenience of the municipal worthies who 
have seats in the council-chamber of the Stadhuis 
at Delft. Sr. Swirnry. 


Tse Faste or tHe Docs ayp THe Kite 
(7 S, v. 387; vi. 53, 90).—Perhaps Pror. Sxear 
would like to know that the same fable, under the 
name of ‘The Lion, the Tiger, and the Fox,’ is in 
Croxall’s ‘ Aisop,’ the best-known English collection 
of fables. There is a difficulty in recognizing this 
fable, because the animals of whom it is narrated 
vary. The same may be said of another medieval 
fable, also mentioned by Chaucer, which concerns 
&@ mare and a wolf, or a mule and a wolf, ora 
horse and a lion. 

I have just found La Fontaine’s rendering of 
this fable. It is called ‘ Les Voleurs et ]’Ane,’ and 
the footnote to it refers to ‘The Lion, the Bear, 
and the Fox’ of Alsop as the original. That fable 
is not in Phedrus. E. YARDLEY. 


VASELINE FoR OLD Boox Covens (7 §. vi. 86). 
—Having used this for the last three or four years 
on all old leather-bound books, let me say that my 
experience teaches a positive and lasting pleasure 
in seeing how they revive under the life-giving in- 
fluence of vaseline. I am glad to be able to en- 
darse what Dr. Furyivatt says in the interest of 
lovers of books. Harotp Mater, Col. 


Lorp Caancettor Harcourt (7 §. vi. 188). 
—On the authority of the ‘Dictionary of the Judges 
of England,’ by Edward Foss, this eminent lawyer 
was married three times—‘‘first to Rebecca, 


| Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Spencer, “9 


daughter of Mr. Thomas Clark ; cer, Ba, 
and widow of Richard Anderson, Esq.; and y 
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to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Vernon, of 
Twickenham Park, and widow of Sir John Walter, 
of Saresden, in Oxfordshire, Bart.” In Burke’s 
‘Extinct Peerage’ his first wife is called “ Re- 
becca, daughter of the Rev. -Thomas Clark, 
M.A., by whom only he had issue, one son and 
two daughters.” This son, the Hon. Simon Har- 
court, died in 1720, predeceasing his father, who 
died in 1727. It would seem more than probable 
that Lord Harcourt’s first wife was buried at 
Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, the ancient burial- 
place of the family, rather than at Chipping Norton. 

A sepulchral chapel on the south side of the 
eburch at Stanton Harcourt, erected in the reign 
of Henry VII., is literally filled with the monu- 
ments of the Harcourt family. The following epi- 
taph, written by Pope, on the Hon. Simon Har- 
court, the son of Lord Harcourt’s first wife, was 
considered by Dr. Johnson “to be remarkable for 
the artful introduction of the name”:— 

To this sad shrine, whoe’er thou art draw near ; 

Here lies the friend most loved, the son most dear: 

Who ne’er knew joy, but friendship might divide, 

Or gave his father grief but when he died. 

How vain is reason, eloquence how weak ! 

If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak. 

Oh, let thy once-loved friend inscribe thy stone, 

And with a father’s sorrows mix his own. 

In the south-east corner of the chapel is the re- 
cumbent effigy of Dr. Edward Harcourt, Archbishop 
of York, who died in 1847, and was buried in the 
vault underneath. It is an exact copy or replica 
of his monument in York Minster. Just on the 
outside of the chapel is the colossal statue of Field 
Marshal Earl Harcourt, who died in 1830, the 
last earl of the line, and which was brought here 
from the Colosseum in London. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Biata Hour recorpep (7* §. v. 108, 194, 312). 
—There is a curious belief in some parts of Lincoln- 
shire that a child born at midnight will never know 
fear. This has, of course, no connexion with the 
subject dealt with at the above references ; but it 
deserves to be recorded. C. C. B. 


Bay Berries vi. 188).— The vertues” 
of bay berries, as recorded in Parkinson’s ‘ Theater 
of Plants’ (1640), p. 1489, are numerous. A few 
of them are as follows :— 

“Galen saith that the Bay leaves or barke doe dry and 
heale very much, and the berries more than the leaves; 
--..the berryes are very effectuall against all venome 
and poyson of venemous creatures, and the stings of 
Waspes and Bees, as also against the pestilence, or other 
infectious diseases, and therefore is put into sundry 
Treakles for that purpose.” 

They are to be used carefully in the special treat- 

ment of women, and 

“being made into an electuary with honey, they helpe 
consumption, old coughes, shortnesse of breath, and 


thin rheumes...... the oyle which is made of the berries, 
is very comfortable in all cold griefes of the joynts [&c.] 
ves wearinesse also and paines that come by sore travel- 
ling in wet weather, or foule wayes...... eases the tor- 
ments of the belly by the winde chollike wonderfully...... 
[and] the said oyle taketh away the markes of the skinne 
and flesh by bruises, falls, &c...... It also helpeth the itch, 
scabs, and wheales in the skinne.” 


J. F. Mansercn. 
Liverpool. 


The berries (that is to say, the bays) of the ba 
tree were used medicinally by both the Greeks an 
the Romans for various diseases. Burton cites 
Dioscorides and Pliny as authorities for their use 
to “purge melancholy.” The dose, according to 
Pliny, was fifteen berries. They were also largely 
used as antidotes against the poison of venomous 
creatures, Whether they were used as flavouring 
agents in cookery I cannot say, but probably they 
were ; or if not the berries, at least the leaves, 
which have the same properties, but are less power- 
ful, for these are still in favour for this purpose 
amongst old-fashioned country cooks. Both the 
berries and the leaves contain hydrocyanic or 
prussic acid, and ought, therefore, to be used ¢ at 
all) with caution. Cc. C. B. 


The ancients made much use in medicine of the 
leaves, bark, and berries of various kinds of laurel, 
holding them to be of a warming nature. I believe 
Pliny does not specially mention the berries of the 
Laurus nobilis, but he has something to say of the 
virtues of its leaves and oil, and probably four 
berries of this Delphic laurel, taken in wine, would 
cure scorpion stings, as well as those of any other 
variety. The fruit of the laurel, applied with oil, 
were as good as “Cuticura,” and for other valuable 

ualities they were held to possess.I must refer 
hk C. A, P. to the testimony of Pliny, who wrote 
about them book xxiii. c. 80. Sr. SwitHry. 

[The curious remedial qualities ascribed by Pliny to 
the laurel were not confined to the berries, but extended 
to the leaves and the bark. } 


Soxecisms (7* §. iii, 434; vi. 95).—It 
is no solecism to call a police constable an “ officer,” 
although the chief constable would speak of him 
as one of his “men.” A police-constable is a 
peace officer, with the rights and duties of such, 
and is therefore entitled to be styled an “ officer.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnmatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Scotcn Hatt 8. vi. 189).—I have searched 
carefully through the Catalogue of the British 
Museum, but can find no such book as ‘Cassell’s 
Old London.’ Your contributor must be jesting 
when he names it. Mus Urpanvs, 


‘Tae Surcton’s Comment’ (6% x. 226, 297, 
393; 7 S. vi. 166).—The following version, which 
I copied some twenty years ago into my omnium 
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atherum book, seems to have the force of an Eng- 
original 
Three faces wears the doctor; when first sought 
An angel’s—and a god's the cure balf wrought : 
But when, that cure complete, he seeks his fee, 
The devil looks less terrible than he. 
Forest Hill. 


Practicat Joxes Comepy (7" v. 125, 
215, 372; vi. 129).—I think that there is not 
much difference between the opinion of Mr. 
JoxaTHAN Bovcuier and my own on this sub- 
ject ; and perhaps after the last rewarks you may 
be inclined to consider the subject closed. If not, 

ou may possibly admit one other note of mine. 
There is no actual practical joke in Corneille’s 
* Menteur,’ though, indeed, the lies of Dorante and 
the exchange of characters effected by the ladies 
border upon it. But there is a practical joke in 
Foote’s adaptation of this play, ‘The Liar,’ since 
the personation of the fictitious wife may certainly 
be so called. I myself think that Foote has turned 
the comedy into a farce ; but I can well see that 
others may have a different opinion, and may not 
draw the line as I do. 

Perhaps I expressed myself too strongly concern- 
ing Gil Blas, but surely some of his tricks were 
very knavish. He began life by robbing the uncle 
who had educated him and fitted him out for his 
travels ; afterwards, in his master’s clothes, he 
passed himself off as his master in order to have 
an intrigue with a lady of quality ; he disguised 
himself as a police officer, and, in order to revenge 
himself on a woman who had defrauded him, he 
extorted from her when she was lying sick all that 
she had. This, although cruel and unmanly, might 
be thought to some extent justifiable if he had not 
taken more from her than she took from him. His 
robbery of the Jew has been mentioned by Mr. 
Bovucuaier. Bat it may be added that Don Raphael, 

companion of Gil Blas in this business, was 
afterwards executed. E. YARDLEY. 


Dead Borrzes (7 §. v. 448; 
vi. 38, 131).—The statement as to the story at 
ay as given by Mr. E. H. Marswatt at the 

reference is correct. It is as follows :— 

“ Graceful Excuse,—William | V. seemed ina momentary 
dilemma one day when, at table with several officers, he 
ordered one of the waiters to ‘take away that marine 
there,’ pointing to an empty bottle. ‘ Your Majesty!’ 


inquired a colonel of marines, ‘do you compare an | P- 


empty bottle to a member of our branch of the service?’ 
* Yes,’ replied the monarch, as if a sudden thought had 
struck him ; ‘I mean to say, it has done its duty once, 
and is do it again.’ ”"—Mark Lemon, ‘The Jest 
Book,’ London, 1864, No. DCCC., p. 161. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


It may be worth while to note another use which 
the term ‘‘ empty bottles” has acquired. I do not 
know how much longer it has been in use, but cer- 


tainly for the last dozen years “ empty bottles” has 
been the received slang among English visitors at 
all the towns along the Riviera for those who go to 
Monte Carlo for a day’s “play” and are supposed 
to have their pockets empty when they come back 
at night. “ Here come the ‘ empty bottles’”; or, 
“That is not the express, it is only one of the 
‘empty bottles’’ trains,” are expressions one often 
hears at Nice, Mentone, &c. R. H. Bousk. 


This term occurs in the old and well-known 
convivial song, written probably in the days of 
Queen Anne, and to be found in the ‘ Book 
of English Song’ in the “ National Illustrated 
Library.” The first verse, to the best of my re- 
membrance, is :— 

Here 's a health to the Queen, and a lasting peace, 

To faction an end, and to wealth increase, 
Come, let us drink it while we ’ve breath, 

For there's no drinking after death. 

And he that would this toast deny, down amongst the 
dead men, 

Down amongst the dead men let him lie. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Errrapa (7* §, vi. 25, 117).—I almost think that 
by ‘* Bora” we must understand “ Boreas.” The 
following, almost identical with the epitaph given 
by Mr. Prerpornt, was copied by myself in 1850 
from a tomb in the churchyard of Runton, Norfolk, 
erected to the memory of John Webb, mariner :— 

By Boreas’ blasts and Neptune's waves 
Toss'd often to and fro, 
By God's degree, in spite of both, 
I harbour here below. 
At anchor now I safely lie 
With many of our fleet, 
But once again I must set sail 
Our admiral Christ to meet. 
P. J. F. Gawtittoy. 


Witiiam Lestiz Hamitton (7" vi. 168). 
—I cannot answer the query as to the father of 
this gentleman; but as it is stated that he belonged 
to the family of Hamilton of Monkland I may 
point out that there are at least two families which 
may be so designated. One is generally known as 
Hamilton of Evandale, or Gilkerscleugh, the fifth of 
which line, James Hamilton, acquired Monkland, 
where he died Jan. 4, 1773 ; and Monkland is put 
down as one of the “ chief seats” of that family 
(see Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ third edition, 
506). The second family of Hamilton of Monk- 
land was founded by Robert Hamilton, said to be 
second son of James Hamilton of Dalzell (see 
Douglas, ‘ Baronage,’ 464). This, however, seems 
doubtfal, for on March 26, 1668, Robertus Hamil- 
ton was served ‘‘ heres masculus Jacobi Hamilton 
de Dalzell, Patris”; while Alexander, who appears 
as eldest son and succeeded to the estate, was on 
the same date served ‘‘ hwres provisionis ” to his 
father. If the books are correct, Jean Henderson, 
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wife of the above-mentioned Jacobus Hamilton de 
Dalzell, was granddaughter of her husband’s 
brother, Sir John Hamilton of Orbiestoun. 

The Scots Magazine, vol. lxxxiv., contains the 
following obituary notice, ‘‘ At Barachny, Nov. 13, 
1822, William Hamilton, Esq. He was the last 
representative of the ancient family of — 

IGMA, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited b 
Horace Howard Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D,—Vol, 
VII. The Merchant of Venice. (Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Company.) 

Tue successive volumesof the American Variorum Shake- 

speare appear with what, under the conditions, must be 

called exemplary punctuality. Regarded as the work 
practically of one man, a portion of whose time is 
necessarily occupied with professorial duties, these 
volumes strike us with amazement, None of the six 
plays for which Dr. Furness is responsible involves so 
much labour as the ‘ Hamlet,’ which extended over two 
volumes, The present work, however, includes close 
upon five hundred pages, and contains everything con- 
nected with ‘The Merchant of Venice’ that the student 
or the actor can seek to know. For the text the First 
Folio, which Dr. Furness is at some pains to show is 
practically the same as the second quarto, has been 
selected as the basis. The various readings of the other 
three folios, the four quartos, and the subsequent editors 
are given beneath the text, and lower still, in footnotes, 
appear the suggestions and emendations of various 
commentators, from Rowe to Dr. Furness. Equally 
shrewd, sensible, and scholarly are the notes of the 
latest editor, and much interesting information, de- 
rived from various sources, is supplied. Let a reader 
who wishes to test this see the comments of a class of 
young women upon the speech of Portia to Bassanio be- 
fore he opens the casket (Act III. sc. ii.), In the ap- 
pendix, which constitutes little less than half the volume, 
a mass of invaluable information is given. Those who 
have followed the American Variorum Shakespeare know 
how exhaustive such information is, and are also aware 
how largely ‘ N.& Q.’ has contributed to it. It can scarcely 
be given to one man to finish a task such as that on 
which Dr. Furness is occupied, and juvenile indeed must 
be the reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who hopes to see the perfected 
work. It is, however, to be hoped that many more 
volumes will receive Dr. Furness’s scholarly and intelli- 
gent supervision. Scholarship is necessarily the chief 
characteristic in these works. With so much that is 
graceful, genial, and human is it accompanied, that the 
notes signed by the editor can in a moment be distin- 
guished, That this is the edition of Sbhakspeare is con- 
feesed. It is pleasant to see the row of goodly volumes 
extending upon the shelves, and to know that one more 
play is in the hands of the student in the best obtainable 

shape, There is something to be said in favour of a 

Shakspeare without note or comment of any kind. If 

notes are, however, necessary—and most find the need of 

them—they are here in excelsis. 


Positions. By Richard Mulcaster. With some Account 
of his Life and Writings by Robert Herbert Quick. 
(Longmans & Co. 

In the very interesting account of this forgotten worthy, 

interest in whom he has sought to revive, Mr, Quick 

gives Mulcaster strong claims upon our appreciation. 


Maulcaster was the first head master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School. He was in favour with Elizabeth, who accepted 
the dedication of his volume. He was the master of 
Spenser, and was in “ relations” with Sir Philip Sydne 
and Shakspeare. It has even been suggested, tho 
Mr. Quick does not quite accept the view, that Shak- 
spears had Mulcaster in view when he depicted Holo- 
feraes. When Armado says (‘ Love’s Labour's Lost,’ V. ii.) 
‘I protest the schoolmaster is exceeding fantastical ; el 
too vain; too, too vain,” he uses a common expression 
Mulcaster. Our worthy is, indeed, as he confesses, not 
always very easy of comprehension. He speaks of his 
own “so careful, I will not say so curious, writing,” and 
he adds, with a frankness of confession that is well justi- 
fied, and must have been good for the soul, “ Even some 
of reasonable study can hardly understand the couching 
of my sentence and the depth of my conceit.” Mr. 
Quick treats him as the equal of Ascham, points to the new 
features he introduced into education and the general 
breadth of his views, and likens him to Montaigne. He 
should go further back, Rabelais alone among Renais- 
sance thinkers excogitated a great scheme of education 
for the mind and the body, and there are few subsequent 
teachers, from Montaigne to Mulcaster, and from him to 
Rousseau and Locke, who have not owed much to the 
famous author of ‘Pantagruel.’ Mr. Quick has done 
good service in reprinting this curious and, in a sense, 
important work, the first edition of which appeared in 
1581. The work does not appeal to a large section of 
readers, but those to whom it does appeal will give it a 
warm we 


™ ple of History. By Henry J. Swallow. 
tock. 

Joun Caperave, the chronicler, wrote a book, which 
was issued several years ago in the Rolls Series, called 
‘ Liber de Illustribus Henricis.’ The thread which con- 
nects his biographies together is the fact that every one 
of the people concerning whom he discourses was called 
Henry. Mr. Swallow has perhaps heard of this, and so 
determined to do for women called Catharine what Cap- 
grave did for his Henries. He has produced a book 
almost the opposite of that which we have suggested 
may have been his model. The chronicler has preserved 
for us many facts which, but for his zeal, would have 
been forgotten, Mr. Swallow has recorded nothing 
which was not to be found told much better elsewhere. 
Of what service it can be to jumble together in one book 
ill-considered lives of St. Catherine of Sienna, Catherine 
von Bora, the wife of Martin Luther, Catherine of 
Russia, and Catherine Howard, we cannot imagine, To 
criticize such a book seriously would be a waste of time, 
space, and temper. As a specimen of Mr. Swallow's 
qualifications to give instruction, we may mention that 
he tells us that the letter K “only came from German 
with the printing press.” If our readers will consult 
the index to Domesday, or, for the matter of that, any 
medieval book of a later date than the Norman Con- 
quest that has been properly printed, they will know 
what to think of this statement. Mr, Morris’s ‘Speci- 
mens of Early English’ is not an uncommon or a costly 
volume. It would have been well for Mr. Swallow to 
have looked at the glossary appended thereto ere he 
made history after this fashion out of his own inner 
consciousness. It seems even still necessary to tell some 
people that knowledge of the older forms of English 
does not come by the light of nature, and that if people 
who are quite ignorant of it will force themselves into 
the position of instructors, they must be content with 
being told that they render themselves ridiculous. An- 
other of Mr. Swallow's blunders has a personal interest 
to us, as it briugs back to our memory one of the most 
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comical mistakes ever made in our hearing. In the 
jottings about poor Catherine Howard Henry VIII. is 
quoted as speaking of the “ many strange accidents that 
have befallen my marriages,” and Mr. Swallow prints 
“accidents” in italics, conceiving, as we surmise, that 
the king used the term in its modern sense as we meet 
with it in the newspapers. Had he done so, considering 
the circumstances connected with his previous marriages, 
the effect would certainly have been irresistibly comic. 
Henry was, however, a man who knew the meaning of 
words, and gave those about him credit for an equal 
amount of penetration. He meant by accidents not 
mischances, but properties or attributes not of the 
eseence of the thing in itself. No one at the time could 
possibly mistake his meaning, for the air was heavy with 
theological strife regarding the nature of the holy 
Eucharist, and the words “accident” and “substance” 
were bandied to and fro as “ boycott” and “plan of cam- 
paign” are now. We really should not have thought it 
worth while to mention this had it not given us an 
opportunity of relating bow the misunderstanding of a 
well-known term may lead to strange mistakes. Our 
readers must go back more than five-and-thirty years. 
They must picture for themselves a woodside on a raw 
December morning. Hounds are drawing the covert with 
little hope of finding a fox, and men of all ranks and 
conditions are chatting “de omnibus rebus.”’ It was in 
the days when the dispute between Mr, Gorham and the 
Bishop of Exeter filled the popular mind, ani when 
minute points of theol were not only discussed by the 
religious ye ut overflowed into the secular 
press, and when discussions on the most sacred mattera 
of religion came in odd juxtaposition with the price of 
horned cattle, accounts of prize-fights, and the last new 
thingin swindling. A young man of great intellectual attain- 
ments and no little vanity had been for some time talk- 
ing to a friend on some of the deepest questions included 
in the cause then before the Privy Council, when a man 
whose tastes were merely for sport came up to him, and 

ured out a string of observations concerning hounds, 
costed, foxes, and the prospective state of the weather. 
The vain young man gave only half attention, and at last 
irritated his companion so much that he said in a pet, 
“T see, Tom, you don’t care a d—— for the hunting 
now.” “Yes I do, Jack,” was the reply. “ Huntin 
would be all very well if it were not for its accidents” 
—the “accidents’’ meant in this case being intrusive folk 
of the mental calibre of Jack. Jack did not see this. 
He was a dull person, whose intellectual horizon was 
bounded by his family, his game, and his huntera, He 
went his way, and told the field that Tom had on a sud- 
den turned a coward, and was afraid of breaking his 
neck. As a matter of course, he was covered with 
ridicule, for Tom bad the well-earned reputation of 
being the most reckless rider after hounds ever seen in 
the two hunting countries which he favoured by his 
presence. 


We have received from Sir John Maclean The Manor 
of Tockington and the Roman Villa, and Inventories of 
and Recerpts for Church Goods in the County of Gloucester 
and Cities of Gloucester and Bristol, reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzxo- 
logical Society. Nothing written by the editor of Smyth's 
* Lives of the Berkeleys’ can be in need of praise from 
us. We may, however, be permitted to say briefly that 
the manorial history of Tockington is wailed out in a 
careful manner that leaves nothing to be desired. The 

igrees of the families of Poyntz of Cory Malet and 
ron Acton are very elaborate, and, so far as we are able 
to test them, singularly accurate. The inventories of 
Gloucestershire church goods taken in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. are valuable. We are very glad to have them 


given usin full. They would have borne more annota- 
tion than Sir John Maclean bas felt justified in giving 
them. The banner cloths of “Satten Abridges” at Beg- 
worth were made of satin from Bruges. The supple- 
mentary documents in the appendix are all of value. 
We have a list of the plundered chantries in Gloucester, 
and of the lead taken from several of the religious 
houses, For these we are grateful. Every collection of 
facts of this kind is an additional stone to the pyramid, 
Until we get together all these details it will be im- 
possible for us to see the a changes of the sixteenth 
century as they affected the men who lived through that 
long period of revolution. 


Ivy the Universal Review Mr. Ford Madox Brown 
writes on ‘ Historic Art,’ and complains of the persistent 
refusal of England—alone, perhaps, among Euro 
natione—of “ recognition and uid to the fine arts.” Mrs. 
Lynn Linton writes boldly on ‘The Philosophy of Mar. 
riage,’ Mr. W. L. Courtney supplies ‘The Agnostic in 
Fiction,’ and Mr. W. L. Thomas a good account of ‘ The 
Making of the Graphic.’ The very numerous illustra- 
tions include reproductions from Mesers. Herkomer, 
Luke Fildes, and Sir James Linton. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Westurnster Lrprary (7* 8. ii. 447).—Mr. J. Drxes 
CAMPBELL is anxious to direct attention to his unanswered 
query at this reference as to how long this library lasted 
and what became of its collection. It is mentioned in 
the ‘ Picture for London,’ 1815. 


Rexvs.—1. (“ Pightle”). Phillips, in his ‘New World 
of Words,’ has “ Pigle or Pightel, a small Parcel of 
Land enclosed with a Hedge, which in some Parts of 
England is commonly calleda Pingle.” See 1" 8. iii. 391. 
A long note on the subject, signed J, A. Px., appears 2™ 
8. ix. 490. 2. (* Springs as applied to Fields and 
Woods”). Does not this refer to the fact that there was 
at some time a spring, or springs, of water? 

Uncertarn (“ Pronunciation of Valet ”).—Like many 
other words of French eo (e.g., piquet), valet has been 
incorporated into the English language, and it isa matter 
of taste, or perhaps of sentiment, whether the French or 
English pronunciation is accepted. 

M. H. R. (“Spiflicate”).—Anticipated. See p, 115. 
Very many similar replies were received. 

Drawon (“A Queer Inscription”).—Anticipated. See 
7% 8, v, 472. 

190, col. i. L. 36, for read as. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The - 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIRCHISOHE HEROENGE 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, Qu 
complete Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth Edition. 1%mo. cloth, 
28. 6d. 


2. ITALIENISCHE REISE. 
2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
wits Hotes, Gensalegicnl Tables, and Index. New Edition. 
“ Dr. Doshbeins'y ) notes give all the historical and geographical in- 


(II) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 
—Contents: 1. EL 2 DICHTER UND PAGE. 

Port With Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 

Part Il. — DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
3. Lier’ wxND PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2. 6d. 

Parte I. and Il. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


Part Ill.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Acta. By 
HACKLANDER With Notes. Second Edition. 0. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his ‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neuen Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), and 
‘Ansichten der Natur.’ With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 

“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books....The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care and id Lueidity.” 
pinion. 

the book to scboolmasters search 

entertaining improving reading-book middle or er 

forms."— Academy. 


Fourth Edition, 1¢mo. cloth 2%. 4. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5a. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


System). the Biements Hote, 
uction con ements rammar, 
BRAUNFELS and A. U. WHITE 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


according to Dr. Becker's Views. With a Complete Course of 
Exercises.—KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, a 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


svastapetve (acoording to Becker), to 1 used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. 


12mo. 48. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH To are added Extracts from 
and Historians. With Explanatory Notes and 
W. FRAEDERSDUAFPF. 
imo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEO’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 
Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
BUCHHEIM'S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 38. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


Use of Rog Students, to facilitate the practice of ronslatins 
from English into French. With Notes by G. A. NEVEU.—KE 
to the same, 3s. 6d, 


12mo. cloth, 5a, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Italian in 's College; London. 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5e. 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 


with Notes for 


Twelfth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and Improved by A. GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A KEY to the Exercises, i2mo. sewed, 

Price 58. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Ti 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LUUISA + MERI VA ALE. 


“The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require. 
acquaintance wi e ian a powers of no 
common order.”— Educational — 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 
Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 
LUS. Edited from the Tr of Dindorf, with English Notes, by 
the Rev. J. 8. WATSON, 


Eleventh 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. LIHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


lish P. with Noces and Preliminary Dissertation, 


London: F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
{On SEPTEMBER 26, royal 8vo. price 15g, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 
Volame XVI. (DRANT—EDRIDGE) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume XVII. will be published on DECEMBER 22, and the subsequent | Volumes at intervals of Three Months, ~ 


VOLUME VI. OF THE NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


On SEPTEMBER 26, crown 8vo. 5s, 
‘DRAMACTIC LYRICS’ and ‘LURIA.’ 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
This Edition will consist of 16 Volumes. A Volume is published Monthly. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES OF PREVIOUS EDITIONS OF MR. 
BROWNING'S WORKS CAN STILL BE HAD:— 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. First Series. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6¢. Second Series. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in their DAY. To wit, 


~~ de Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher Smart. George Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard de Lairesse, 
and Charles Avison. Introduced by a Dialogue between Apolio and the Fates. Concluded by another between Joha 


Fast and his Friends. Feap. 8vo. 9s. 

FPERISHTAH’S FANCIES. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

JOCOSERIA. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

DRAMATIC IDYLS. First Series. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 

The AGAMEMNON of ZSCHYLUS. Transcribed by Robert Browning. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

PACOHIAROTTO, and HOW HE WORKED ia DISTEMPER. With other Poems. Feap. 
Svo. Ts. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY; including a Transcript from Euripides. Being the Last 
Adventure of Balaustion. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FIFINE at the FAIR. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAUD, SAVIOUR of SOCIETY. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


WORKS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
POEMS. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 5 vols. Fourteenth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 30s. 
AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait. Twenty-first Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 
8s. 6d. 
A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
gilt edges, 8:. 6¢. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6¢ 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 
POEMS. By Elizabeth Barrett Seyectng. With a Prefatory Note by Mr. Robert Brown- 


ing, rectifying the inaccuracies in the Memoir by J. H. Ingram which is prefixed to Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co.'s Volume 
of! Mrs. Browning's Poems. Feap. Svo. half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 


NOTICE.—The Volumes containing the Poems Elizabeth Barrett Browning rece ntly published by Messrs. 
& Son and by Messrs. Ward, Lock & do not contain the latest alterations and alditi ons made by the Author— 
which and additions are numerous AL ‘important. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo place. 
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